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Another Dividend Increase? || “°",°"""*"""" Jefferson Standard 
a> fs, LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Yes, the fourth successive annual increase. A 
reflection of general prosperity and efficient man- 
agement. Just part and parcel of our continvous 
effort to reduce cost while steadily improving a life 
insurance service that is at all times maintained 
in the front rank of quality. Nevertheless, we do 
not emphasize dividends. The more essential task 
for any company is to keep its policy contracts level 
with the public’s needs, and to distribute enough 
of them that the economic affairs of the American 
people may be safeguarded and stabilized. 

We invite m2n and women of high ideals, of in- 
dustry, and intelligence to come and work with us 
upon this honorable and patriotic task. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company ee insurance in Force Over 
eerie tates Greensboro, North Carolina $265,000,000 


Organized 1847 





has some excellent 
territory open 


JIMS TAS IMTS 





If Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 
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= ALES resistance is practically Royal Union Life = 
= eliminated in presenting our new I Cc = 
= Insured Savings Contract which hsurance ompany = 
: matures either for cash or a non- — oa ne : 
taxable 5% income bond, cashable ” . 
on demand at par. 
STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


Our line of modern policies, with 
annual, semi-annual, quarterly or 
monthly deposit of premiums, will 





apeedt to yout chante Paid to Policyholders, 
Good openings for dependable CE onc daedteetaee $21,000,000.00 
fieldmen in California, Oregon, 


Insurance in Force as of 


Texas, Oklahoma and _ other 
Western States. Dec. 31, 1925. oe .$148,281,904.00 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 


J. R. Kruse, President A. C. Tucker, President 


SACRAMENTO C. D. Costello, William Koch, 
Secretary Vice President 
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1926 Edition 
GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


Presenting 21 Classifications of Premiums and Losses 










Vistrigyrios 
BY STATES OF 
















DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


OF FIRE INSURANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Shows the premiums and losses for 1925 SEGREGATED 
as to class of business for EACH STATE and in CANADA 
in the following divisions: 


Fire, Motor Vehicle, Tornado, Hail, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion, Ocean Marine, In-= 
land Marine, Earthquake, Rain, Rain and Flood, Tourist 
Baggage, Parcel Post, Registered Mail, Flood, Rain and 
Crop, Water Damage, Rain and Frost, Golfers’ Outfit, 
Mail Package, Use and Occupancy, Contingent Com- 
mission, Frost and Freeze, Crop, Jewelry, Grain and 
Crop, and Rent Insurance. 


The statistics relating to Fire Insurance and Total Business 
are subdivided according to classes of companies as follows: 
STOCK COMPANIES 
MUTUAL COMPANIES 
LLOYDS and INTER-INSURERS 
Totals for 1925 and when possible for four previous years fol- 
low each division in each State’s record. There are also given 
two 
IMPORTANT RECAPITULATING TABLES, ONE 
COVERING BUSINESS OF 1925 

while the other summarizes the 


TRANSACTIONS OF 40 YEARS 


This valuable book is printed on high grade paper, handsomely 
bound in genuine leather, and is thumb-indexed by States for 
auick reference. It should be on the desk or in the bag of 
every managing underwriter and special agent. 


PRICE, $35 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARGUMENTS 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE! 








When you want to pave the way to a successful 
canvass; 


When, at first, 
personally ; 


When you find it hard to concentrate his attention; 


When your arguments must be followed up 
forcefully ; 


you cannot reach a_ prospect 


Then— 


USE THESE NEW LEAFLETS! 


Confidential Notes 

The Gateway to Contentment 

A Look Into Their Future 

To Fit Every Man and Every Pocketbook 
Give This Man Your Confidence 


Appropriate drawings and persuasive text matter 
make these folders bring the real message of life 
insurance home to each man and woman. Prices 
are: 

Sample copy, 10c; 50 copies, $2.75; 100 copies, 

$5; 500 copies, $20; 1000 copies, $35; 5000 

copies, $140. 


Send for a sample set of these leaflets, 50c. 


You Should Also Use 
THE THREE BEST SELLERS IN LIFE INSURANCE! 


I. Taking His Place 
II. Anticipation 
Ill. Guaranteeing His Education 


These form a group of graphic folders that emphasize the 
main services performed by life indemnity, and cover Life 
Insurance in General, _Long Term Endowments and 
Monthly Income, and Children’s Educational Endowments. 
Prices are: 

Sample copy, 10c; 50 copies, $2.50; 

100 copies, $4.50; 500 copies, $18; 

1000 copies, $30; 5000 copies, $120. 


These three leaflets sold together at reduced rates, prices quoted on 
application. 


SECURE NOW, BUT—H)W ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


This is the title of a pictorial folder that does not mention 
life insurance but presents a picture and points a moral 
that convinces the reader of the need for adequate protec- 
tion. This leaflet, like two or three others above mentioned, 
has a special die-cut cover and, when opened, tells the entire 
story in a few words. Prices are at the rate of $35 per 
thousand copies. See quotations in various quantities above. 


Send 90c for sample copies of the nine new leaflets mentioned in this 
advertisement, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 















at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y. 


., under the act of March 8, 1879. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


Tue Spectator is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Volume CXVII, Number I, July 1, 1926; 





Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
$4.00 per annum. 
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EASTERN UNDERWRITERS’ COMMITTEE HEARS 
ORDINARY AGENTS 


Practises in Excepted Cities Severely Scored by Several Speakers— 
Commission Reduction Opposed 


N Tuesday afternoon of this week, the com- 
mittee of fifteen which is endeavoring to 
perfect a plan of organization of the pro- 
posed Eastern Underwriters Association, met 
with a delegation of agents from the so-called 
ordinary territory of the Eastern Union. 
This territory includes all that covered by the 

Eastern Union excepting that included in the excepted city 

class. The committee learned, as they were probably weli 

aware, that the agents are by no means in agreement as to the 
method of their compensation. Many of the speakers favored 
a flat 20 per cent scale similar to that used by the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, while others seemed to want a flat 
15 per cent scale with a Io per cent contingent. Still others 
evidenced a desire to continue the old Eastern Union scale. 
The meeting was presided over by R. M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, and chairman of 
the above mentioned committee. Mr. Bissell opened the meet- 
ing by reading the most recent draft of the proposed constitu- 
tion for the Eastern Underwriters’ Association. He then opened 
the meeting to the agents, making no further comments himself 
except to correct misappprehensions on the part of the speakers. 

Fred J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, N, J., and a former president 
of the National Association of Insurance Agents, took the 
occasion, as did most other speakers, to thank the committee 
for this first evidence of the working out of the joint confer- 
ence plan recently agreed on between the members of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Mr. Cox, whose remarks were 
frequently interrupted by applause, pointed out that the new 
commission scale would make serious inroads into the incomes 








of practically all the agents in the ordinary territory. He an- 
nounced it as his belief that most of the difficulties extant in 
the Eastern Union territory might be laid to the practices 
used in the excepted cities territories. He argued that the 
difficulties there should be first cleared up before the com- 
panies could properly ask the ordinary agents to accept a re- 
duced income. He went on to point out the many things which 
the agents of New Jersey have accomplished in legislative and 
other fields which have been of direct benefit to the companies 
without any cost to them. 

James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., urged that a smaller joint 
committee representative of both agents and companies be 
appointed to take up the matter in more detail, pointing out 
that the present hearing was of too large proportions to ac- 
complish anything other than to merely present the agents’ 
views. 

The trend of all the talks was very much in the same direc- 
tion, that is, that the cost of securing business could better be 
reduced by an honest attempt to clear up the conditions in the 
excepted cities and to reduce the multiple agency system. 

Perhaps one of the most important developments of the meet- 
ings was contained in Chairman Bissell’s explanation of the 
reasons for not adopting the twenty per cent flat rate. He ex- 
plained that it had by no means proved a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties in West Virginia and as a result there exists 
today considerable liklihood that a change in the commission 
plan there will have to be made. He pointed out that it cannot 


be satisfactorily used unless it is agreed to by 95 per cent 
or more of the companies operating in any given territory. 
No mention was made of the success of the plan in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association. 
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WILL DEVISE SPECIAL PENSION PLANS 


Social Engineering Institute Organized to Aid Industrial Concerns 


and service to both the insurance and industrial world 
is the Social Engineering Institute, at 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Henry E. Jackson, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and for eight years one 
of Franklin K. Lane’s right hand men in the Department of 
Interior, is president of the Institute, while John T. Austin, 
who has devoted years to educational work in industrial insti- 
tutions, is vice-president and treasurer. The Institute has 
undertaken the problem of setting: up pension plans for indus- 
tries and, despite the fact that it has only been in operation 
five months, it already has a list of prominent clients, who, 
after trying various insurance companies’ pension plans, are 
enthusiastic over the services this organization renders them. 
The services the Institute renders an industry are: To 
study and analyze the need of an industry and its employees 
for a systematic retirement plan or any form of business and 
group insurance; to devise and prepare such a plan to fit the 
needs of the concern and to be operated as far as possible by 
the concern itself; to prepare data as a basis for comparative 
bids without disclosing the organization’s name, and to help it 
install the plan and to advise on its amendment or enlargement 
for a period of years, These services are subjected to the fol- 
lowing conditions: The institute agrees to represent the inter- 
ests of the client; the client reserves the right to place the an- 
nuities and insurance with any one of the bidders rather than 
the lowest if it so desires, and that the client is under no obli- 
gation to put the plan into operation after the estimates are 
secured. In turn, the organization, or client, agrees to transact 
business with the Institute by acting as engineers for its clients 
to construct pension plans; then the Institute acts as its client’s 
purchasers to buy the insurance contracts on the best terms it can. 
“The chief thing about a pension plan that isn’t so,” said 
Mr. Jackson, “is that it has been regarded as an accrued lia- 
bility. What is so about it is that it is an accrued opportunity, 
an opportunity which has been accruing for a century and a 
half—the opportunity for industry to discover that no business 
policy is economically sound which is morally wrong; that 
waste of men is waste of money, that profit making and public 
service are necessary allies, that no such thing exists as a right 
without its corresponding duty ; that financial profits depend not 
on employer or employee separately, but on their relationship. 
“Most firms are now paying pensions without realizing it 
by keeping on their payrolls old workers drawing full pay, 
but who give only partial service on account of the low-work- 
ing capacity of old age. They slow down the whole standard 
of production. These two avoidable wastes are ‘hidden pen- 
sions.’ A pension plan pays—pays in exactly the same way 
that it pays to set aside an annual reserve to cover the cost of 
buying new machines when the old ones are out of date and 
worn down.” 


. NEW organization that should prove of great interest 


STEREOTYPED PLANS UNSATISFACTORY 
In discussing the pension plans which insurance companies 
have offered, Mr. Austin said that he has discovered that an 
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insurance company has to make a plan so conventional and 
stereotyped in order that the agents can handle it, that, in 
doing this, the prospective clients won’t buy because the plan 
isn’t flexible enough to meet each and everyone’s requirements, 
The Institute is avoiding this by adopting the methods used by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards; that is, the Institute will at all 
times represent the buyer and not the seller. The cost of 
building! a retirement or pension plan for a company will only 
amount to anywhere from 2 to 5 per cent of its annual payroll. 

“The Institute is truly an engineering institute,” emphasized 
Mr. Austin. “It engineers labor in industry to give more to 
capital and engineers capital to give more to labor, In a way, 
it is the bringing about co-operation between capital and. labor. 
Figuratively speaking, we haven’t—like the insurance companies 
—any ready-made pension suits for sale, but we cut the cloth 
to meet our clients’ needs.”’ 

“While primarily representing the buyer and not the seller 
the Institute helps the sellers—or insurance companies—by 
showing them the best way to meet the specific needs of their 
clients. We have devised a pension bond for the insurance 
companies to issue and this bond has been approved by the 
State Board of Insurance Commissioners at Albany, so the 
bonds can be used by any insurance company incorporated in 
New York State. 

“These bonds are an annuity bond and are issued in four 
different forms, carrying various conditions attached to meet 
the needs and desires of the client. Frequently, the employer 
buys one type of bond and the employee another type, because 
the employer’s aim is to provide an income for his workers 
during the latter’s life, while the employees’ aim is to provide 
an income for both himself and family. These bonds are 
issued in units yielding one dollar of monthly income and 
thereby introduces into the retirement plan the element of 
flexibility, since these units can be distributed by an employer 
in many ways as a reward for faithful service. 

“The one big, comprehensive principle which justifies every 
industry in assuming the expense of a systematic retirement 
plan is the fact that depreciation of human machinery is a 
proper charge against production cost. Moreover, the public 
sentiment in America is so much in the favor of taking care 
of the worn-out workers that the legislatures of several states 
will soon compel industries to adopt such plans, if they do not 
do so voluntarily. It is much better for industries to conduct 
their own pension plans to meet their own specific needs, un- 
handicapped by the red tape of state legislature. Incidentally, 
Chile has passed laws making every industry set aside 5 pet 
cent of its pay-roll towards a retirement fund for its workers. 
The economic value of a scientific pension plan is that it elim- 
inates waste due to superannuation; its human value is that it 
eliminates preventable tragedies. The attempt to meet accrued 
pension liabilities without any plan to prevent the liabilities 
from accruing, is like the attempt to empty a trough into 
which an open spigot is running water, without first turning 
off the spigot.” 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 
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TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND 


LAPSE 

A FAVORABLE indication that the 

looked-for results are being ob- 
tained through the efforts of the life in- 
surance companies to curtail the waste 
from policies which are lost through lap- 
sation and surrendering, is noted in the 
two tables presented on page eleven of 
this issue showing the percentage of 
mean policies in force by surrender and 
by lapse of twenty-nine life insurance 
companies from 1906 to 1925 inclusive. 
The lapse ratio in 1925 for the twenty- 
nine companies was shown to be 3.09 
per cent. This is a decrease of 0.46 per 
cent over the ratio of 1924, which was 
3.57 per cent and is the lowest obtained 
by the companies since 1919. While this 
lowering of the lapse ratio may be, in a 
great measure, due to the fact that poli- 
cies written during the period abnormally 
inflated prices have passed the peak of 
their effect on the general lapse ratio, 
the real cause may be attributed to the 
great work of the company managers, 
agency executives and the agents them- 
selves along conservation lines, and per- 
manent selling methods. 

The surrender ratio was 1.67 per cent 
for 1925, the same as for 1924. These 
ratios are lower than the general average 
of all the companies for the entire 20- 
year period, which was 1.73 per cent, and 
further point to the fact that life insur- 
ance sales, in an increasing measure, are 
being sold as a permanent investment. 


In considering the results shown in the 


THE SPECTATOR 


table, many factors have a bearing on the 
results of the individual companies. To 
call attention to these, the following para- 
graphs should be noted. 

The table considers only the ordinary 
business of the companies. The three 
companies which transact industrial as 
well as ordinary business include with 
their ordinary policies their intermediate 

These policies, being for 
amounts, experience a much 
higher lapse rate than regular ordinary 
policies; further, the number of policies 


business. 
smaller 


involved being much greater has the 
effect of increasing the lapse ratio for 
the entire group of companies. 
insurance is excluded from the records 


Group 


of those companies transacting this class 
of business. The normal lapse rate of 
life and endowments varying, companies 
specializing in either class have their 
rate affected thereby. 
companies, because terminations by lapse 


Rapidly growing 


arise principally from policies less than 
three years in force, are likely to show a 
lapse rate. Some companies by 
granting extended insurance on surren- 
der policies classify results of writing off 
of this insurance as termination by expiry. 


high 


Some companies consider policies as ter- 
minated by surrender or lapse immedi- 
ately upon the expiration of the grace 
period, and if these policies are renewed 
they are classified as revived. Other com- 
panies do not classify policies as termi- 
nated by surrender if they are revived 
before the end of the year. In order that 


further study of the results obtained may 
be made, a supplementary table is given 
showing the percentage of terminations 
by expiry to mean number of policies in 
force of the companies tabulated for the 
year 1924, and also the rate of policies 
revived to the mean number of policies 
in force. The terminations by expiry, of 
course, include all strictly term policies. 

Companies which grant surrender 
values at the end of the first year have a 
lower lapse rate than companies not grant- 
ing such values till the end of the second 
and third years. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


Managers and Assistant Managers in Ses- 
sion All Week at Detroit 


The Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
Detroit, devoted all last week to a conference 
of the managers and assistant managers of the 
various offices of the company. The confer- 
ence was held at the home office and sessions 
were presided over by Vice-Presidents FE. J. 
Schofield, K. R. Owen and Eugene F. Hord 
and Branch Managers C. L. Platts, of Detroit, 
and J. R. McKinney, of San Francisco. 


Among those who attended were: J. J. 
Major, Oshkosh, Wis.; F. R. Metcalf and 
George D. Weaver, Philadelphia; F. M. Gar- 
rett, Atlanta; O. A. Maxwell and W. K. Con- 
ard, Dallas; H. E. Decker, Columbus; J. S. 
Bayless, Baltimore; J. A. Martin and W. S. 
Curtis, Newark; H. B. Bale and C. M. Leith, 
Chicago; George H. Tow, Cincinnati; D. C. 
Griffith and H. C. Meyer, Indianapolis; W. H. 
Allen, F. W. Hughes and Rexford Crewe, 
New York; G. B. Griffith, Boston; H. A. 
White, Dallas, and P. N. Sargent, Detroit. 








RESULTS IN 1925 


Termination Termination Termination Revived Net Rate of 
Companies by Surrender by Lapse by Expiry Insurance Termination 
% % % % % 

ye 2.16 5.79 3.76 0.16 11.55 
GORMAN oe) cc's adenenis : 2.04 2.40 0.22 0.30 4.36 
Connecticut General........ 2.64 5.49 0.65 0.20 8.58 
Connecticut Mutual.......... 1.93 3.12 0.38 0.11 5.32 
PGA NG Sif cn toda ns eonds wHlReaeeRey Lae 3.66 1.60 0.22 6.81 
SERENE ERS ore. s 3 oie dle eat eet da Bara hes 1.64 3.17 0.26 0.39 4.68 
CIES 6 serene d eon eka ain bee mega wam en 2.24 3.76 1.03 0.18 6.85 
URE nig gokaiie ieee & ea Oe a ena 1.81 2.47 0.94 0.10 5.12 
VOW ERCOOEE Soccer wee sce oeecnie ces 1.96 3.61 0.07 0.52 §.12 
MIGRMMIAE oA os oot Secu eeueeS 3.47 4.32 0.75 0.42 8.12 
Massachusetts Mutual.................-. 2.13 1.82 0.42 0.31 4.06 
WISRENTEAINC io borate Ocrairod See elerta see ys 1.76 3.54 0.04 1.34 4.00 
Wileliidarw DIUtUal. . ccice ois cic ce ste cis 2.09 8.35 0.48 0.33 10.59 
Mutial BeneGt........ 2. c<cccscss Ree 1.40 0.85 1.24 0.02 3.47 
I oe ae Sora ie pase eas 2.34 2.49 0.84 0.10 5.57 
PME BBO ola oe wie Sains be darko en cae awe 1.73 2.11 0.59 0.22 4.19 
Gwe GIA 6 bcc ke css casas ; 1.63 1.57 0.40 0.16 3.44 
Wew Worl. ......s. 5 mvnpin Matha sia ares 1.47 3.23 0.81 0.16 5.35 
Northwestern Mutual.... 1.11 1.30 0.92 0.12 3.21 
Wine RONEN Foner Sac iek cin vee s oare mee 2.28 3.83 1.54 0.32 7.33 
emie WAM ooo Okc 6 ns aa eed dt enlees twee 1.64 Rize 1.02 0.06 4.37 
Denne NERIRUIRR ones 5 wid nn eo nw cee eeegee ae 1.97 2.19 0.96 0.08 5.04 
Provident Wiuttal.... 2. <2. 00 sscesc 2.49 2.61 0.19 0.27 5.02 
RI oo oie al aia ork ote rere er oces ats 0.87 2.81 2.28 1.21 4.75 
SE IEEE sbi ale ela Cees alae Care wateee 1.61 1.79 0.44 0.04 3.80 
(OMIM Oa iis boc nne eee hearer ererens 2.20 5.00 0.84 0.13 7.91 
i EIR i. 56-0 re Dee es dhe ennceranes 2.19 2.03 1.04 0.19 5.07 
OS EEE EO ery eee ee ee Ee 2.27 2.10 1.47 0.16 5.68 
United States Liles... ck ce csusens Soa wavate aceite 2.15 6.38 1.10 +.32 8.51 

Total (29 companies)...............- : 1.67 3.09 0.94 0.62 5.08 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Attorney States That Company Is in Ex- 
cellent Condition 


Ralph F. Potter, attorney for the Illinois 
Bankers Life Association, has issued a state- 
ment setting forth some of the conditions which 
surround the recent petition filed by the Illinois 
Department of Trade and Commerce in the 
Circuit Court, at Monmouth, asking that it cite 
the Association to show cause why the depart- 
ment should not take it Mr. Potter’s 
statement follows: 


The bill just filed by the attorney-general 
against the Illinois Bankers Life Association 
shows that the Association is in a strong finan- 
cial condition, and further shows that it has 
‘assets of over $5,000,000, and liabilities of less 
than $350,000, with $115,000,000 of insurance 
in force. Complaint is made that the officers 
have continued their plan of reorganization 
when it had been disapproved by the director 
of trade and commerce of the State of Illinois. 
The proposed plan of reorganization was 
worked out in the summer and fall of 1925 un- 
der the direction and guidance of Clifford Ire- 
land, then director of trade and commerce, and 
John F. Williams, then insurance actuary of 
the State of Illinois. The plan was, with their 
approval, submitted to the members, but the 
vote on the plan was delayed by injunction 
proceedings in the Federal court. The action 
of the United States District Court in issuing 
injunctions has just been reversed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, but no vote 
on the plan has been had. In the meantime 
H. U. Bailey has succeeded Mr. Ireland as 
director of trade and commerce and T. L. 
Anderson has succeeded Mr. Williams as State 
actuarv. The matter has not been taken up 
with the department in the meantime on ac- 
count of the injunctions and no order has ever 
been issued in regard to the plan of reorgan- 
ization by the new director of trade and com- 
merce. 

Complaint is made of the purchase of some 
Canadian bonds bought in good faith fifteen 
years ago. The legality of this purchase has 
never been previously questioned. The com- 
plaint is made that the Association exceeded 
its corporate powers in buying in at a foreclo- 
sure sale an entire farm instead of just the 
part of the farm unon which the Association 
held a mortgage. This was done by the officers 
because it was felt that it would be much easier 
to realize the money of the Association if the 
farm could be sold as a unit instead of merely 
the part covered by the mortgage of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Complaint is made of some mortgage loans 
made to some of the directors. These loans 
were made a number of vears ago in good 
faith and in one case to one who was not then 
a director of the Association. but who has since 
become an officer. There is a general com- 
plaint made in the netition that there is a loss 
of confidence in the officers by the agents. 
The great majority of the agents have shown 
exceptional lovalty during the period of litiga- 
tion stirred up by a few who are bitterly op- 
posed to the Association going upon a legal 
reserve basis. This strong lovaltv is demon- 
strated by the fact that production for the 
month of June will be about eight hundred 
thousand of new insurance written. The lan- 
sation for the present vear is not running much 
greater than during normal times. 

The officers hope to have a speedy hearing 
to show that the Association is in splendid 
condition and that the officers are entitled to the 
confidence which the members and agents have 
reposed in them for many years. 

An examination of the Association has re- 


over. 


Thursday 
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cently been held under the direction of the 
committee on examinations of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. A 
copy of the report has been furnished the of- 
ficers of the Association. The officers have 
taken exception to a number of statements con- 
tained in the report. A hearing on these ex- 
ceptions has been set by the Illinois depart- 
ment for sometime in July. Although the 
hearing has not been held or the objections of 
the Association considered, the Illinois depart- 
ment has filed this petition in court on the 
statements of the examiners, which statements 
are strongly contested by the Association and 
its officers. The officers and directors of the 
Association feel that the judgment of the 
agents of the Association, of the policyholders 
of the Association and of the public in general 
should be reserved until the Association has 
had an opportunity properly to present its side 
of the case. 


PHILO B. KANE PROMOTED 
Heads Conservation Department of Frank. 
lin Life 

Philo B. Kane has been promoted to the post 
of conservation director for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill., to take 
the place left vacant by the resignation of Carl 
McCreary, who has accepted a position with a 
steel company. 

Mr.. Kane has been assistant conservation 
director for the past three years and is thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of the work. 
In addition to his experience and aptitude for 
his new duties, Mr. Kane is well and widely 
known throughout the company’s forces and 
will thus receive the wholehearted and active 
co-operation which is necessary to success. 
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SELLING OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


The selling of life insurance, East, West, 
North or South, in city or country, to the 
wage-carner, manufacturer, the clerk or 
the merchant, to the farmer or the banker, 1s 
not dependent on the purely attractive fea- 
tures of any particular policy issued by 
any reputable company. 
life insurance is dependent on the force and 
skill and persistency with which the sales- 
man drives home in the mind of a prospect 
the fundamental truth that the latter needs 
the protection of life insurance and that he 
needs it now for himself, or his family, or 


his business, or for all three. 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


The selling of 


The Prudential 
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PRUDENTIAL ADOPTS NINETY-DAY 
PROVISION 


Will Issue Policies on Men Only for Slight 
Extra Premium 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, has an- 
nounced that his company is now prepared to 
issue policies with a disability income feature 
containing the so-called “ninety pro- 
vision” on the lives of men only. 

This provision upon application will be at- 
tached to the regular disability income policy 
in the form of a rider reading as follows: 


days’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS AS TO TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY 


The following provisions are hereby made 
part of the clause headed “Provisions as to 
Total and Permanent Disability,” contained in 
this policy: 

If due proof of total and permanent disabil- 
ity has not been previously furnished, and if 
the insured shall furnish due proof that he has 
been totally disabled, either physically or men- 
tally, from any cause whatsoever, to such an 
extent that he was rendered wholly and con- 
tinuously unable to engage in any occupation 
or perform any work for any kind of com- 
pensation of financial value during a period of 
ninety consecutive days, and if such disability 
shall occur after the payment of the first pre- 
mium on this policy, while this policy was in 
full force and effect and the insured was less 
than sixty years of age and before any non-for- 
feiture provision became operative, such dis- 
ability shall be presumed to be permanent and 
the company will upon receipt of such proof 
grant the disability benefits provided, subject 
to all other provisions of said clause including 
those relating to proof of continuance of dis- 
ability. 

Any disability benefits granted in accordance 
with the provisions of the clause headed “Pro- 
visions as to Total and Permanent Disability,” 
including these provisions, will be granted from 
the commencement of total and permanent dis- 
ability as defined, any other provisions in said 
clause to the contrary notwithstanding. 

These provisions are granted in considera- 
tion of the payment of an extra 
Premium of $ 


in addition to the 
extra premium specified in the “Provisions as 
to Total and Permanent Disabilitv.” which ad- 
ditional extra premium is included in the 
amount of the premium stated on the first page 
of this policy and is payable subject to the 
same conditions as applv to the pavment of the 
extra premium snecified in said “Provisions as 
to Total and Permanent Disability.” 


American National Insurance Company 
Plans Annual Convention 

According to an announcement sent out by 
the officials of the American National Insur- 
ance Company. the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion will be held at the home office in Galves- 
ton, Tex., on July 8, 9 and to. 

More than three hundred delegates are ex- 
pected to attend, and each having made the 
company convention allotment. These men 
will hail from the various States in which the 
company operates, with 


representatives from 


Hawaii and Cuba. 
The program of meetings and entertainment 
Includes business sessions during at least one 
day, a banquet, home office reception, boat-sail 
and beach parties. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 





Everything Ready for Reliance Life 
Convention 





EVENT OF NATIONAL IMPORT 





Delegates from All Over the Country Will 
Gather at Pittsburgh 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
jubilee convention of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company which will be held in the home- 
office city of Pittsburgh on July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
According to the program, the 1926 meeting 
will be one of the most brilliant and elaborate 
affairs ever held by a life insurance company. 
Actually, the event will be of national import 
for more than 500 agents, supervisors and their 
wives, coming from all parts of the United 
States, are expected to visit their company’s 
home during the four days. Plans have heen 
between recreational and educa- 
tional features that the interest and enthusiasm 
of the visitors will be maintained at a high 
pitch. 

Delegates will arrive at the William Penn 
Hotel on Tuesday morning, July 6, and after 
luncheon there will be a cruise on Pittsburgh’s 
waterways, with a buffet supper, dance and 
entertainment aboard ship. This event will pro- 
vide a pleasant relief after the long rail jour- 
nies which many of those attending will have 


so. balanced 


made. 

Wednesday morning will open with the first 
of the series of agency sessions held in the ball 
room of the William Penn Hotel, with General 


Manager FE. G. McCormack presiding. The 
meeting will be opened by an address of wel- 
come from H. G. Scott, vice-president and 


secretary of the company. Immediately fol- 
lowing, N. S. Tomlinson, supervisor in charge 
of the Alabama department, will address the 
convention on “Income Insurance.” W. L. 
Baldwin, inspector of agencies in the Western 
division, will follow with an address on 
“Physical, ‘Mental Moral Preparedness.” 
Tom Pruett, general agent of the Northeast 
Texas department, will speak on “Selling. the 
Farmer.” T. J. McKenna, assistant secretary 
in charge of the policy department, will discuss 
“Tssuing Reliance Policies.” P. F. Sheedy, 
general agent of the Western Pennsylvania de- 
partment, will give the benefit of his experience 
in “Keeping Business in Force.” 

During the afternoon, the delegates will at- 
tend the ball game at Forbes Field between the 
Pittsburgh 1925 World’s Championship Club 
and the Philadelphia team, and in the evening 
a dinner-dance will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel ball room. Directly after the din- 
ner, L. P. Gregory, assistant secretary in charge 
of the accident and health department; A. G. 
Gainey, agent of the Thompson Agency in 


and 


Jackson, Miss., and Dr. Andrew Johnson, special 


educational representative of the company, will 
speak. 

Thursday morning will open with the sec- 
ond of the series of agency sessions. Angus 
Allmond, superintendent of agencies of the 
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TO JOIN NEW YORK LIFE 
Griffin M. Lovelace Resigns from New 
York University 

Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, who has been di- 
rector of the life insurance course at New 
York University, has tendered his resignation, 
to be effective September 1, and will join the 
executive staff of the New York Life on Oc- 
tober 1. Vincent B. Coffin, associate general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life of Albany, 
will succeed Dr. Lovelace at New York Uni- 
versity. 

The exact titles anid duties that will be Dr. 
Lovelace’s in his new connection will not be 
announced until a later date, but it is thought 
he will probably continue along the lines of 
work he has been doing for so many years. 

Dr. Lovelace had his first insurance training 
with the New York Life, later leaving it to 
join the Connecticut Mutual, for whom he 
acted as superintendent of agencies. He left 
them seven years ago to organize the Carnegie 
Tech School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
where he remained for three years until called 
to New York to organize a ccurse under the 
auspices of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York and its New York University 
committee. 

Mr. Coffin is a graduate of the Carnegie 
Tech course, and he has been associated with 
Dr. Lovelace in conducting summer courses at 
Rochester and Buffalo. Ralph C. 
will continue to be Mr. Coffin’s assistant. 


Engelsman 








Western division, will preside as chairman dur- 
ing this session. C. H. Thompson, general 
agent of the Thompson Agency in Jackson, 
Miss., will be the first speaker on this morn- 
ing’s program, using as his topic, “Nineteen 
Years with the Reliance Life.” “The Oppor- 
tunities of a Reliance Salesman” will be the 
subject of V. J. Adams, supervisor in charge 
of the Ohio department. F. W. Maule, gen- 
eral agent of the Maule Agency in San An- 
tonio, Tex., will have as his subject, “Why I 
Life After Years of 
Old Companies.” 


Came to the Reliance 
Experience with One of the 
“Selling the Professional Business Man” will 
be the topic of G. V. Cleary, general agent of 
the Illinois department in Wilson 
Slick, general agent of the Cambria department 
at Johnstown, Penna., will speak on “The Young 
Man in Life Insurance Salesmanship.” Dr. 
O. M. Eakins, medical director, will speak on 
“The Handling of Standard and Sub-Standard 
Risks.” 

Immediately after luncheon there will be a 
motor tour of the city and an informal dinner 
will open the evening program, which will be 
followed by a theater party at the Davis theater. 

Friday morning will mark the beginning of 
the third session. W. L. Wilhoite, superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Western division, will 
preside and the opening address will be given 
under the subject of “Life Insurance as Op- 
posed to School Teaching,” by J. H. Rose, gen- 
eral agent of the Rose Agency in Houston, 
Tex. H. T. Burnett, supervisor in charge of 
the Western Pennsylvania department, will fol- 
low with “My Experience as a Home Office 


Chicago. 
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AN ‘AGENTS COMPANY’—WHY? 





Here is the architect’s conception of the 
greater Union Central Home Office Build- 
ing, when the proposed annex to the pres- 
ent seepeasaer is finally completed. Eight 


stories of the annex are to be erected at 
once. The complete plant is estimated 
to take care of the company’s growth 
for the next 75 years. 


Twenty and thirty year service records are common 
among Union Central men. 


One western Agency has been in the same family for 
three generations! A southern General Agent, after 
30 years with the Union Central, wrote: ““The company 
has always been better to me than its contract.” 


Keeping abreast of the times, the Union Central today 
offers more and better helps to agents than ever in its 
history. Always a great low net cost company, its policy 
forms are liberal and attractive; it maintains a Policy- 
holders Division for the service of its clients and a Service 
Bureau for the conservation of business and to provide 
its agents with a constant supply of prospects. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


More Than One Billion, 215 Millions of Insurance In Force 

















A Hint To 
Ambitious Men 


Our business in Atlantic seaboard 
states increased materially last year. 
We are now engaged in an expansion 
drive in42states. Just now we want 
two managers in Massachusetts and 
offer unusually liberal terms. 
interested, drop us a line without de- 


lay. 


The Bankers Reserve Life Company 


R. L. Robison, President 


W. G. Preston, Vice-President, R. C. Wagner, Sec.-Treas. 


Millions of Assets 


Business in Force over $105,000,000 
Home Office, Omaha, Nebraska 


ROMANCING PAYS 


One-third of the population of the United States is 
children under 15 years of age. 


The Lincoln National Life Juvenile Policy is written on 
the lives of children from one day old up to 14 years with 
waiver of future premiums in the event of the death or 
disability of the father. In the event of the death of the 
child the policy is payable to the father. The full face 
value of the policy is reached on the anniversary of the 
policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 


This Juvenile Policy is issued on Ordinary Life, Twenty 
Pay, 30, 25 or 20-Year Endowments, and as Terminal 
Endowments maturing at ages 16 to 20. 


If The romance and profit of dealing with child problems 


through our Juvenile policies makes it pay to 


we ()LONCOU 








The Lincoln National Life 


insurance Co. 
‘Its Name Indicates Its Character" 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $425,000,000 in Force 
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Supervisor.” “Why I am Selling Life Insur- 
ance” will be the topic of L. R. Fulmer, gen- 
eral agent in the Northern California depart- 
ment. G. G. Lamar, supervisor in charge of 
the Florida department, will speak on “Closing.” 
“Life Insurance Vision” is the subject of E. 
J. Schellentrager, special executive representa- 
tad of the company. 

The closing address of the agency sessions 
will be given by L. P. Gregory, assistant secre- 
tary in charge of the accident and health de- 
partment, whose topic will be “Perfect Protec- 
tion.” 

The afternoon of this day will be devoted to 
an inspection tour through the home office. At 
the banquet and reception to be held in the ball 
room in the William Penn Hotel, H. G. Scott. 
vice-president and secretary of the company, 
will be toastmaster. 
ers are: Hon. James H. Reed, president of 
the Reliance Life; Hon. James Francis Burke, 
attorney-at-law; Edwin W. Smith, director of 
the Reliance Life: A. L. J. Smith, president 
of The Spectator Company, New York city: 
C. M. Cartwright, managing editor, National 
Underwriter, Chicago, Ill., and E. G. McCor- 
mack, general manager of the Reliance Life. 

Special provisions have been made for the 
entertainment of the wives of delegates during 
the morning sessions or duritig those occasions 
when they do not care to participate in the 
convention program. The following commit- 
tee was appointed to assist in this feature: 
Mrs. E. G. McCormack, chairman; Mrs. A. D. 
West, Mrs. W. J. Snodgrass, Mrs. R. C. Kneil, 
Mrs. R. C. Braun, ‘Mrs. J. H. Layton, Mrs. W. 
L. Wilhoite, Mrs. J. N. Jamison, Mrs. T. J. 
McKenna, Mrs. R. N. Barrett, Mrs. Norman 
Tite, Mrs. W. L. Baldwin, Mrs. Angus All- 
mond and Mrs. O. M. Fakins. 


On the program of speak- 


CoM MITTEES 


committeemen in charge of 
arrangements Entertainment 
committee: L. F. Gregory, chairman; T. J. 
McKenna, J. H. Layton. Accommodations: W. 
J. Snodgrass, chairman: R. C. Kneil. Prizes 
and souvenirs: H. G. Scott, chairman: J. H. 
Layton, F. H. Publtcity: R:. -C. 
Braun, chairman: A. D. West, F. H. Sommer. 
Transportation: R. C. Kneil, chairman; J. N. 
Jamison, W. J. Snodgrass. Reception: E. G. 
McCormack, chairman: H. T. Burnett, R. N. 
Barrett, A. D. West, W. L. Wilhoite, Angus 
Allmond, W. L. Baldwin. Expenditures: W. 
J. Snodgrass, chairman; C. A. Richardson, R. 
C. Kneil. Program: E. G. McCormack, chair- 
man; R. C. Braun, L. P. Gregory, H. T. Bur- 
nett. 


The various 


are as follows: 


Sommer. 


Bankers Reserve Life Expansion Drive 


The Bankers Reserve Life 
Omaha, Neb., is at the present time, engaged 
in an expansion drive in forty-two States, as 
noticed in the advertising columns of THe 
SPECTATOR. 


Company of 


This company is desirous of two 
managers in Massachusetts and is 
tion to make an unusual offer. 


in a posi- 





INCIDENTALLY 











ATE in the year 1897, in Monmouth, IIL, 
two men, W. A. Sawyer and S. H. Hallam, 
acted as principals in the incorporation of a life 
insurance organization known as the Illinois 
3ankers Life Association. This organization, 
operating under the assessment plan, enjoyed a 
slow but steady growth, having well over one 
hundred millions of life insurance in force by 
the close of 1924. This means that it is larger 
in this respect that the great majority of life 
insurance companies. Mr. Hallam continued as 
attorney and general manager until 1919, when 
he died, to be succeeded by F. M. Hallam. In 
common with such successful associations as 
the Guarantee Fund Life, of Omaha, and the 
National Life, of Des Moines, the Illinois 
Bankers has flourished under the assessment 
plan. Within the past year the officers of the 
company decided that the time was ripe to 
change the plan of operation to that of a stock 
company on a legal reserve basis. The roll of 
legal reserve life insurance companies contains 
the names of many successful institutions which 
built up their business on the assessment plan 
and they have formed precedents for other as- 
sociations desiring to transfer their business to 
the older and sounder method in order to meet 
the competition which the broader service 
allowed the legal reserve companies offers. The 
plan was apparently equitably worked out for 
all concerned but opposition developed which 
resulted in litigation. The Federal court in 
Springfield, Ill., has just dismissed the action 
there for lack of jurisdiction, but it is under- 
stood that other actions have been instituted 
in the local courts. It is said that the State 
contemplates stepping in to save the company, 
but this seems to savor more of downfall than 
the litigation itself. In fact it looks as though 
some genius is needed if this company’s fine 
business is to be held on the books and the con- 
fidence of the public and the agency staff re- 
stored. It will be indeed unfortunate if a 
way cannot be found whereby this company can 
continue to serve the public in the excellent 
manner which has characterized it up to now. 
* * x 

NE of the features of the meetings of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference is the 
exhibit of advertising material offered by the 
various companies. Included this year was that 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, which claims to have 
issued the first life insurance policy with a dis- 
ability provision, dated October 16, 1896: the 
first policy providing an income for life, dated 
December 24, 1902: the first policy with a 
double death benefit, dated February 10, 1904, 
and the first policy with double disability, dated 
February 26, 1919. The latter two policies 
force. All of them made 
a part of this company’s exhibit through the 
The Fidelity 
Mutual thus marks itself as one of the most 
progressive companies, unless someone has the 


are still in were 


medium of a stereopticon slide. 


temerity to challenge the above claims. 
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Ontario Equitable Life and Accident Buys 
Reinsurance Company of Canada 
OrrawaA, Can., June 25.—On June 14 the 
stockholders of the Reinsurance Company of 
Canada met at Waterloo, Ontario, and decided 
on the sale of that company to the Ontario 


Equitable Life. The agreement was ratitied 
by both companies. The purchase agreement 
was that the Reinsurance shareholders were to 
receive one share of Ontario Equitable Life 
stock for each share of Reinsurance stock. The 
Ontario Equitable Life stock was quoted much 
higher at that time than Reinsurance stock. 

The Ontario Equitable Life shareholders 
have increased their capital from $2,000,000 to 
$3,750,000. 

A large part of Ontario Equitable Life re- 
insurance is carried by the Reinsurance Com- 
pany of Canada. By taking over the business 
of that company they take back a considerable 
part of their own business as well as policy re- 
serves and assets of the Reinsurance Company 
of Canada. 


Gerard Nollen Honored by Home Office 
Employees 

Des MorneEs, Iowa, June 26.—Home office 
employees of the Bankers Life Company, of 
this city, pleasantly surprised Gerard Nollen, 
president of the company, when they presented 
him with a Gladstone bag, marked in gold with 
his initials. Presentation was made by John 
Scoville. The gift was to honor Mr. Nollen 
during presidents’ month, which is being ob- 
served by agents of the company, who made 
pledges that 20 million of new life insurance 
would be written during the month of June. 
Up to the 25th of the month $17,000,000 had 
been turned in and there is enough reserve in 
sight to insure the success of the campaign. 

Mr. Nollen has recently been chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Grinnell col- 
lege. At the noon-day luncheon of Kiwanis 
Wednesday Mr. Nollen addressed the assembly 
upon life insurance themes. 


Lansing Life Underwriters Elect 

LanstnG, Micu., June 28.—Organization of 
a managers’ club, increase in membership by 
exactly one-third, successful conduct of a group 
advertising campaign, and carrying out of a 
general program of meetings, luncheons and 
dinners, which were addressed by many insur- 
ance notables, marked the past year for Lansing 
Life Underwriters Association, it was brought 
out at the annual meeting held late last week. 
The year was generally conceded by the mem- 
bership to have been the most successful in the 
history of the organization. New officers were 
elected at the meeting as follows: Edward P. 
Magee, local manager of Sun Life, president; 
Glenn S. local Peoria Life, 
vice-president; William Nickel, American Life, 
secretary; Ray Warner, Ohio National Life, 
treasurer. George E. Donnel!, retiring presi- 
dent and local manager for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, was Stephen V. 
Klem, Provident board of 
directors. 


Kies, manager, 


named with 
Mutual, to the 
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WESTERN NATIONAL TO REINSURE 
Consummation of Central States Life Deal 
Awaits Approval 

St. Louis, Mo., June 28.—The Central States 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
entered into a tentative contract to reinsure 
the Western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Wyoming executive offices, Denver, 
Colo., which has approximately $15,000,000 of 
insurance in force and admitted assets of $1,- 
000,000. 

Stockholders of the Western National Life 
will meet at Cheyenne, Wyo., on July 3 to pass 
on the reinsurance contract while Ben C. Hyde, 
Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri, has 
called a meeting of stockholders, policyholder- 
ers and other interested in both companies to 
be held at the Central States Life’s home of- 
fices, 3207 Washington boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., at 10 a. m., July 7, to pass on the terms 
and conditions of the proposed consolidation 
and reinsurance contract between the two com- 
panies. 

The commission that will sit in St. Louis, 
July 7, to pass on the transaction probably will 
be composed of Superintendent Hyde and the 
Insurance Commissioners of Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


Corrections in Article on War Risk 
Policies 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

I had not expected that the article which I 
wrote for your paper was to get so prominent 
a place in this week’s issue. Nevertheless, I 
appreciate the position given to it and also the 
very fine manner in which it was set up. There 
are some typographical errors, one or two of 
which change the sense somewhat, though the 
context should show to a careful reader that 
they are errors. I am writing this so that 
you will know that I fully realize that these 
errors were the fault of the poor copy I sup- 
plied and not that of your editorial depart- 
ment or of the printers. As I explained to 
Mr. Engl when I stopped in vesterday morn- 
ing with the copy, owing to the rush in which 
it was wanted, I had to revise my first rough 
typed draft at home late Tuesday night with- 
out facilities for having a fresh copy made 
up, so the copy was a mass of lead pencil 
changes and interlineations. 

For your convenience I will point out the 
several errors. 

On Page 3, second and third line of the first 
complete paragraph in the second column, the 
following phrase should have been stricken out 
of the copy: 

“Those of the life insurance companies.” 

Page 4, first column, tenth line, the expres- 
sion reading “i. e., there is no disability bene- 
fit with additional premiums” should read, “i.e., 
there is no disability benefit without additional 
premiums.” 

Twentieth line, same paragraph, the word 
“policyholders” should be “policy years.” 

Page 4, second column, “Misstatement of 
Age” paragraph, the word “had” in the last 
line should be “have.” 





unlimited production. 


rights. 





Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Page 17, “Non-Forfeiture” paragraph, eighth 
line, the word “not” should have been left out, 
so as to read “be applied for.” 

In the paragraph, “Suicide, etc.,” second line, 
the word “clearly” should be “clause.” 

Yours very truly, 
WiLiAM Brersy, 
Fackler & Breiby. 
New York, N. Y., June 24, 1926. 


Investment Trust Organization and 
Management 

The vast expansion in the ranks of American 
investors in recent years, more especially since 
the close of the World War, has led to a rather 
rapid development of investment trusts of one 
kind or another. This situation has led Leland 
R. Robinson, Ph.D., to publish, through the 
medium of the Ronald Press Company, a rather 
volume entitled “Investment Trust 
Organization and Management.” The book 
contains an introduction by Paul D. Cravath. 

The book is designed to aid the prospective 
organizers of investment trusts; to give in- 
formation to bankers and investment advisors 
concerning this new form of investment; to 
aid the prospective buyer of investment trust 
securities; and, finally, to give information to 
the student of political economy. The book 
takes up the development of an insurance trust 
from all angles, and describes the operations 
of companies in Europe as well as the more 
recently organized American concerns. Alto- 
gether it is a very complete and excellently de- 
vised manual on the subject of investment trust. 


imposing 


American Central to Issue Child’s 
Endowment 

The American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, announces the issuance 
of child’s endowment insurance. Policies ma- 
turing in seven to twenty-one years may be 
obtained for children under age ten, thus mak- 
ing it possible to have money available at almost 
any age that may be specified. Death benefits 
increase in amount each year until the child 
From that time on, the full face of the 
policy is payable to the beneficiary in case of 
the child’s death. Death or total and perma- 
nent disability of the parent cannot deprive the 
child of the endowment. This guarantee is re- 


iS Six. 
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garded as one of the most important features 
of the policy. 

Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 

Part 1 of Volume 52 of the Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries has just been received in 
this country from the press of Charles & Edwin 
Layton of London, England. The index indi- 
cates that a number of important subjects are 
included in the volume, including some notes on 
the changes made by the new law of property 
acts and special insurance 
practice. It also contains a revicw of the ex- 
perience of American companies in regard to 
blood pressure. J. H. Gunlake of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
contributes a note on a simple group method 
of obtaining approximately the special reserve 
required in the case of terminable premium 
policies for expenses and profits after cessation 
of premiums. There are also important legal 
notes and a long list of reviews of recent 
actuarial publications. The book is obtainable 
at $2.50 per copy from The Spectator Com- 
pany, which firm is sole United States agent 
for the publisher. 


reference to life 





Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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rsday July 1, 1926 TH E SPEC I A I OR Life Insurance 
— PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE OF TWENTY-NINE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES FROM 1906 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE 
7 
; AVERAGES 
Names or Compares | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1906 | 1911 | 1916 | 1921 | 1906 
t to to | to 
1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1925 
Paka UCrs ioe seceee 3.44 | 2.79 | 2.68 | 2.03 | 2.00 | 1.89 | 1.98 | 2.14 | 2.53 | 2.60 | 2.37 | 2.42 | 2.73 | 2.24 | 2.86 | 4.72 | 3.88 | 3.29 | 4.58 | 5.79 | 2.56 | 2.24 | 2.11 | 6.06 | 3.79 
Berkshire..........++- 2.35 | 1.45 | 1.27 | 0.94 | 0.86 | 0.65 | 0.97 | 1.00 | 1.35 | 1.24 | 1.20 | 1.29 | 1.12 | 0.92 | 1.69 | 2.16 | 1.97 | 1.71 | 1.87 | 2.40 | 1.37 | 1.99 | 1.27 | 2.07 | 1.51 
Connecticut General. ..] 3.38 | 2.84 | 2.66 | 2.52 | 2.50 | 2.88 | 3.06 | 3.21 | 3.39 | 3.41 | 2.88 | 2.75 | 2.79 | 2.46 | 3.23 | 4.80 | 2.21 | 4.55 | 4.90 | 5.49 | 2.77 | 3.22 | 2.84 | 4.48 | 3.66 
Connecticut Mutual....| 1.02 | 1.04 | 1.33 | 1.40 | 1.46 | 1.51 | 1.89 | 2.14 | 2.29 | 2.22 | 2.20 | 2.23 | 2.25 | 1.86 | 2.78 | 3.57 | 2.96 | 2.70 | 2.94 | 3.12 | 1.26 | 2.03 | 2.28 | 3.05 | 2.30 
Equitable, New York...) 6.32 | 2.36 | 1.42 | 1.49 | 1.70 | 1.74 | 2.83 | 2.32 | 2.66 | 2.61 | 2.35 | 2.43 | 2.50 | 2.19 | 3.10 | 4.60 | 3.83 | 3.44 | 3.86 | 3.66 | 2.70 | 2.35 | 2.53 | 3.83 | 3.00 
Equitable, Des Moines. 5.09 | 3.83 | 4.06 | 3.43 | 3.57 | 3.91 | 4.07 | 4.71 | 4.61 | 4.00 | 4.13 | 4.32 | 4.36 | 3.26 | 3.78 | 4.95 | 5.11 | 3.73 | 3.74 | 3.17 | 3.92 | 4.28 | 4.00 | 4.17 | 3.79 
Guardian, New York...| 4.65 | 4.85 | 2.88 | 2.36 | 2.28 | 2.60 | 2.73 | 2.92 | 3.52 | 2.98 | 2.46 | 2.98 | 2.87 | 2.63 | 3.03 | 4.55 | 4.10 | 3.10 | 3.44 | 3.76 | 3.39 | 2.96 | 2.81 | 3.73 | 3.24 
Homie Life:..-0.000+%. 6.87 | 5.74 | 3.63 | 2.94 | 2.76 | 3.04 | 2.83 | 2.94 | 3.35 | 3.30 | 3.14 | 2.84 | 3.42 | 2.72 | 3.84 | 4.91 | 2.97 | 2.22 | 2.44 | 2.47 | 4.35 | 3.10 | 3.21 | 2.97 | 3.23 
John Hancock.....--- 8.36 | 7.43 | 7.43 | 5.51 | 4.89 | 4.45 | 4.15 | 4.95 | 4.96 | 3.95 | 3.38 | 3.70 | 3.65 | 4.06 | 4.48 | 5.50 | 4.08 | 3.68 | 4.46 | 3.61 | 6.55 | 4.16 | 3.95 | 4.24 | 4.22 
Manhattan. .....--++- 8.64 | 6.81 | 2.57 | 2.22 | 2.20 | 2.53 | 2.62 | 2.57 | 3.44 | 5.03 | 3.69 | 2.72 | 2.29 | 1.78 | 2.83 | 7.24 | 5.67 | 3.47 | 4.24 | 4.32 | 4.55 | 3.24 | 2.68 | 4.99 | 3.88 
Massachusetts Mutual.| 3.36 | 2.50 | 2.21 | 1.96 | 2.01 | 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.94 | 1.90 | 1.94 | 1.76 | 1.62 | 1.82 | 1.13 | 1.81 | 2.43 | 1.85 | 1.66 | 1.82 | 1.82 | 2.38 | 1.96 | 1.50 | 1.82 | 1.93 
Metropolitan.......-- 13.56 111.61 13.04 | 9.75 | 7.68 | 6.64 | 6.24 | 6.70 | 6.81 | 6.35 | 5.40 | 4.58 | 5.24 | 5.30 | 5.80 | 9.39 | 6.92 | 4.71 | 5.24 | 3.54 |10.82 | 6.55 | 5.20 | 5.76 | 6.33 
Michigan Mutual...... 8.68 | 7.43 | 5.47 | 3.92 | 4.02 | 4.84 | 4.83 | 5.48 | 6.78 | 7.48 | 5.65 | 5.42 | 8.02 | 3.29 | 4.40 | 7.14] 6.16 | 2.83 | 8.02 | 8.35 | 5.96 | 5.89 | 4.71 | 5.94 | 5.85 
Mutual Benefit........ 2.11 | 1.76 | 1.30 | 0.93 | 0.87 | 1.22 | 1.06 | 1.06 | 1.10 | 1.02 | 1.07 | 1.00 | 0.83 | 0.60 | 0.80 | 0.99 | 0.87 | 0.76 | 0.83 | 0.85 | 1.35 | 1.12 | 0.86 | 1.02 | 0.98 
ee Mutual of New York...] 6.11 | 2.69 | 1.47 | 1.42 | 1.81 | 1.92 | 2.18 | 2.21 | 2.13 | 2.09 | 1.87 | 1.82 | 2.58 | 1.44 | 1.91 | 3.42 | 2.35 | 2.32 | 2.58 | 2.49 | 2.73 | 2.11 | 1.77 | 2.62 | 2.32 
National Life.......-- 6.08 | 4.58 | 3.38 | 2.32 | 1.97 | 1.97 | 1.89 | 1.86 | 2.17 | 2.30 | 1.91 | 1.69 | 1.56 | 1.10 | 1.69 | 3.18 | 2.48 | 1.96 | 1.83 | 2.11 | 3.57 | 2.04 | 1.58 | 2.28 | 2.29 
‘tures New England......... 3.46 | 2.82 | 2.42 | 1.73 | 1.69 | 1.82 | 1.68 | 1.78 | 1.81 | 1.91 | 1.68 | 1.78 | 1.95 | 1.35 | 1.76 | 3.09 | 2.02 | 1.60 | 1.81 | 1.57 | 2.38 | 1.84 | 1.70 | 1.98 | 1.93 
Naw Yorks: «cns0scse% 9.16 | 4.66 | 3.18 | 2.37 | 2.20 | 2.25 | 2.49 | 2.08 | 2.30 | 2.34 | 2.04 | 2.12 | 2.43 | 2.20 | 2.72 | 3.78 | 3.19 | 2.77 | 3.17 | 3.23 | 4.33 | 2.29 | 2.32 | 3.22 | 3.01 
Northwestern Mutual..| 2.25 | 1.99 | 2.11 | 1.68 } 1.53 | 1.61 | 1.52 | 1.55 | 1.67 | 1.67 | 1.45 | 1.23 | 1.25 | 0.83 | 1.27 | 1.92 | 1.44 | 1.30 | 1.37 | 1.30 | 1.89 | 1.61 | 1.20 | 1.46 | 1.49 
Pacific Mutual........ 9.88 | 4.10 | 3.89 | 2.49 | 2.22 | 1.99 | 1.88 | 2.03 | 2.03 | 1.95 | 2.35 | 2.05 | 1.18 | 1.81 | 2.28 | 4.27 | 4.18 | 3.08 | 3.98 | 3.83 | 4.43 | 1.98 | 2.13 | 4.12 | 3.32 
es Penn Mutual......... 6.12 | 5 5 2.99 | 2.73 | 2.42 | 2.38 | 2.25 | 2.21 | 2.28 | 1.97 | 2.36 | 1.85 | 1.26 | 1.73 | 2.36 | 2.19 | 1.82 | 1.87 | 1.77 | 4.46 | 2.30 | 1.80 | 2.16 | 2.56 
f Phoenix Mutual.......] 4.66 | 4.16 | 3 2.73 | 2.59 | 2.89 | 3.20 | 3.77 | 3.36 | 3.43 | 2.65 | 2.05 | 1.71 | 1.69 | 1.89 | 2.71 | 2.41 | 1.79 | 1.82 | 2.19 | 3.49 | 3.34 | 1.98 | 2.17 | 2.62 
the Provident Mutual. .... 2.94 | 2.76 | 2 2.77 | 2.46 | 2.68 | 2.82 | 2.94 | 3.52 | 3.32 | 2.85 | 2.76 | 2.39 | 2.02 | 2.72 | 3.27 | 2.83 | 2.41 | 2.45 | 2.61 | 2.76 | 3.09 | 2.53 | 2.70 | 2.77 
ed in Prudential............ 7.24 | 5.75 3 3.96 | 2.76 | 2.75 | 2.42 | 2.92 | 2.81 | 2.73 | 2.47 | 2.52 | 3.06 | 2.74 | 3.51 | 2.90 | 2.60 | 3.35 | 2.81 | 4.77 | 2.77 | 2.72 | 2.77 | 3.07 
dwi State Mutual......... 3.59 1.92 | 1.88 | 1.70 | 1.72 | 2.07 | 2.35 | 2.26 | 1.87 | 1.87 | 1.69 | 1.34 | 2.00 | 2.18 | 1.66 | 1.60 | 1.78 | 1.79 | 2.51 | 2.04 | 1.75 | 1.79 | 1.90 
dwin 
3 Travelers.......++++++ 3.96 2.92 | 3.85 | 3.48 | 3.25 | 2.33 | 3.86 | 3.46 | 3.04 | 4.34 | 3.25 | 2.45 | 3.83 | 4.62 | 4.43 | 4.23 | 4.77 | 5.00 | 3.43 | 3.48 | 3.24 | 4.64 | 4.05 
indi- Union Central........ 5.26 2.77 | 2.10 | 1.99 | 1.99 | 2.21 | 2.53 | 2.79 | 2.34 | 2.08 | 2.19 | 1.48 | 1.81 | 3.47 | 2.64 | 1.82 | 1.81 | 2.03 | 3.41 | 2.33 | 1.96 | 2.32 | 2.48 
are Union Mutual......... 7.02 1.78 | 1.84 | 2.17 | 2.27 | 2.86 | 2.76 | 2.99 | 2.49 | 1.96 | 1.79 | 1.13 | 1.69 | 2.34 | 2.26 | 1.89 | 2.13 | 2.10 | 4.04 | 2.62 | 1.82 | 2.09 | 2.69 
; United States......... 6.62 3.86 | 3.80 | 3.27 | 3.28 | 3.91 | 4.70 | 5.67 | 5.16 | 4.44 | 4.12 | 3.45 | 3.17 | 4.87 | 5.76 | 7.59 | 6.73 | 6.38 | 5.03 | 4.14 | 4.13 | 6.26 | 4.90 
- ow Ave. (29 companies).| 6.91 | 4.54 | 4.04 | 3.17 | 2.91 | 2.83 | 2.92 | 2.96 | 3.20 | 3.14 | 2.78 | 2.65 | 2.70 | 2.74 | 3.26 | 4.93 | 3.85 | 3.26 | 3.57 | 3.09 | 4.29 | 3.02 | 2.85 | 3.69 | 3.43 
perty 
rance 
> @X- 
d to 
Jorth 
pany 
*thod 
serve PER CENT TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER OF TWENTY-NINE LIFE INSURANCE 
nium COMPANIES FROM 1906 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE 
ation 
legal 
scent AVERAGES 
1able Names or Companres} 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1906 | 1911 | 1916 | 1921 ( 1906 
ea | to to to to to 
Som- 1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1925 
gent a een oem ae co ee eed as Ge Se ia aan ae 
Aetna Life.........2- 1.24 | 0.83 | 1.29 | 1.48 | 1.86 | 2.03 | 2.74 | 2.55 | 2.68 | 2.84 | 2.68 | 2.16 | 2.28 | 1.98 | 1.97 | 1.99 | 2.38 | 2.25 | 2.07 | 2.16 | 1.35 | 2.56 | 2.11 | 2.17 | 2.11 
Berkshire............- 1.56 | 1.75 | 2.11 | 1.97 | 1.82 | 1.82 | 1.76 | 1.96 | 2.14 | 2.23 | 1.80 | 1.31 | 1.16 | 1.12 | 1.06 | 1.54 | 1.61 | 1.65 | 1.82 | 2.04 | 1.84 | 1.99 | 1.27 | 1.76 | 1.69 
Connecticut General...| 1.30 | 1.19 | 1.51 | 1.50 | 1.48 | 1.30] 1.21 } 1.19 | 1.73 | 2.00 | 1.83 | 1.41 | 1.40 | 1.68 | 1.53 | 1.73 | 2.28 | 2.34 | 2.34 | 2.64 | 1.41 | 1.53 | 1.56 | 2.30 | 1.89 
— Connecticut Mutual. ..| 0.89 | 1.02 | 1.12 | 1.20 | 1.56 | 1.85 | 2.49 | 2.50 | 2.36 | 2.62 | 2.00 | 1.67 | 1.60 | 1.61 | 1.42 | 1.86 | 2.16 | 1.91 | 1.88 | 1.93 | 1.16 | 2.38 | 1.64 | 1.95 | 1.82 
Equitable, New York. .| 4.10 | 3.10 | 3.06 | 3.09 | 2.83 | 2.48 | 2.17 | 2.08 | 2.13 | 2.32 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 1.41 | 1.50 ] 1.50 | 2.09 | 3.09 | 2.36 | 1.97 | 1.77 | 3.25 | 2.23 | 1.59 | 2.21 | 2.26 
: Equitable, Des Moines.| 0.76 | 0.60 | 0.49 | 0.72 | 0.59 | 0.95 | 1.21 | 1.04 | 1.40 | 1.41 | 1.38 | 1.18 | 0.93 | 0.73 | 0.85 | 1.11 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 1.69 | 1.64 | 0.63 | 1.23 | 1.00 | 1.60 | 1.27 
Guardian, New York...| 1.44 | 1.56 | 1.81 | 2.02 | 1.82 | 1.93 | 2.22 | 2.15 | 2.35 | 2.71 | 2.49 | 2.42 | 1.72 | 1.93 | 1.79 | 2.09 | 2.96 | 2.77 | 2.46 | 2.24 | 1.73 | 2.28 | 2.05 | 2.46 | 2.17 
Home Life..........+- 1.75 | 1.76 | 2.30 | 2.61 | 2.96 | 2.87 | 2.82 | 2.65 | 2.74 | 3.04 | 2.78 | 2.35 | 2.22 | 2.17 | 2.02 | 2.25 | 2.82 | 2.00 | 1.83 | 1.81 | 2.29 | 2.83 | 2.28 | 2.13 | 2.34 
© John Hancock......... 1.53 | 1.31 | 1.56 | 1.64 | 1.72 | 1.79 | 1.88 | 1.78 | 1.84 | 2.10 | 1.76 | 1.38 | 1.12 | 0.87 | 0.84 | 1.17 | 1.69 | 1.74 | 1.73 | 1.96 | 1.57 | 1.89 | 1.12 | 1.69 | 1.56 
) Manhattan........... 2:03 | 1.95 | 2.98 | 2.55 | 2.15 | 2.18 | 2.28 | 3.07 | 3.16 | 3.75 | 3.55 | 3.83 | 2.59 | 2.61 | 2.25 | 2.58 | 3.78 | 3.42 | 4.11 | 3.47 | 2.33 | 2.89 | 2.97 | 2.75 | 2.92 
moe + 
y Massachusetts Mutual.| 1.64 | 1.47 | 1.55 | 1.81 | 1.41 |] 1.41 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.96 | 2.05 | 1.90 | 1.80 | 1.41 | 1.28 | 1.27 | 1.48 | 1.77 | 1.85 | 2.02 | 2.13 | 1.58 | 1.81 | 1.61 | 1.80 | 1.74 
{ Metropolitan.......... 2.54 | 2.51 | 2.87 | 2.89 | 2.78 | 3.77 | 3.79 | 3.30 | 2.69 | 2.73 | 1.63 | 1.27 | 1.20 | 0.99 | 0.97 | 1.11 | 1.75 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 1.76 | 2.74 | 3.19 | 1.16 | 1.57 | 1.72 
Michigan Mutual...... 1.67 | 2.64 | 3.87 | 3.02 | 2.66 | 2.54 | 2.39 | 2.02 | 1.88 | 2.08 | 1.81 | 1.99 | 2.06 | 1.42 | 1.30 | 1.60 | 2.37 | 1.05 | 2.06 | 2.09 | 2.76 | 2.16 | 1.69 | 1.71 | 2.03 
1 Mutual Benefit........ 1.71 | 1.70 | 1.74 | 1.61 | 1.40 | 1.48 | 1.52 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.60 | 1.25 | 1.01 | 0.90 | 0.89 | 0.82 | 1.13 | 1.27 | 1.24 | 1.36 | 1.40 | 1.63 | 1.51 | 0.98 | 1.29 | 1.29 
S Mutual of New York...| 2.27 | 2.53 | 2.78 | 2.97 | 2.47 | 2.27 | 2.33 | 2.25 | 2.73 | 2.75 | 2.47 | 2.17 | 1.77 | 2.00 | 2.48 | 2.78 | 2.72 | 2.63 | 2.73 | 2.34 | 2.60 | 2.47 | 2.18 | 2.63 | 2.48 
National Life......... 2.57 | 2.48 | 1.79 | 2.01 | 1.90 | 1.88 | 1.81 | 1.68 | 1.76 | 2.01 | 1.79 | 1.41 | 1.22 | 1.21 | 1.07 | 1.20 | 1.54 | 1.69 | 1.66 | 1.71 | 2.14 | 1.83 | 1.35 | 1.58 | 1.67 
New England......... 1.43 | 1.41 | 1.61 | 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.30 | 1.17 | 1.14 | 1.22 | 1.43 | 1.30 | 1.06 | 0.91 | 0.90 | 0.96 | 0.96 | 1.26 | 1.33 | 1.59 | 1.63 | 1.51 | 1.25 | 0.99 | 1.35 | 1.27 
Naw VOW. :: «sis os 1.29 | 1.89 | 2.22 | 2.40 | 2.02 | 1.70 | 1.70 | 1.66 | 1.69 | 1.75 | 1.77 | 1.50 | 1.35 | 1.49 | 1.32 | 1.62 | 1.74 | 1.78 | 1.60 | 1.47 | 1.96 | 1.70 | 1.48 | 1.63 | 1.67 
1 Northwestern Mutual..} 1.92 | 1.80 | 1.95 | 2.10 | 2.14 | 2.26 | 2.21 | 1.86 | 1.89 | 1.97 | 1.62 | 1.22 | 0.99 | 0.92 | 0.81 | 1.07 | 1.24 ] 1.16 ] 1.16 | 1.11 | 1.99 | 2.03 | 1.09 | 1.15 | 1.46 
f Pacific Mutual........ 0.89 | 1.07 | 1.39 | 2.08 | 2.28 | 2.06 | 1.77 | 1.98 | 2.01 | 2.36 | 2.22 | 1.94 | 1.42 | 1.10 | 1.01 | 1.29 | 1.91 | 2.05 | 2.12 | 2.28 | 1.56 | 2.05 | 1.47 | 2.22 | 1.89 
bq 
d Penn‘Mutual......... 1.89 | 1.73 | 2.24] 1.38 | 1.74 | 1.77 | 1.79 | 1.84 | 2.01 | 2.24 | 1.55 | 1.32 | 1.13 | 1.11 | 1.20 | 1.46 | 1.61 | 2.19 | 1.79 | 1.64 |] 1.79 | 1.94 | 1.25 | 1.74 | 1.66 
= Phoenix Mutual....... 1.52 | 1.61 | 1.85 | 1.71 | 1.45 | 1.38 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 1.75 | 1.82 | 1.65 | 1.28 | 1.09 | 1.22 | 1.13 | 1.39 | 1.67 | 1.78 | 1.89 | 1.97 | 1.63 | 1.58 | 1.26 | 1.75 | 1.61 
2 Provident Mutual..... 1.42 | 1.36 | 1.47 | 1.50 | 1.66 | 1.66 | 1.82 | 2.05 | 2.40 | 2.76 | 2.70 | 2.13 | 1.75 | 1.81 | 1.89 | 1.93 | 2.56 | 2.34 | 2.38 | 2.49 | 1.49 | 2.18 | 2.02 | 2.35 | 2.12 
Prudential............ 0.96 | 0.92 | 0.78 | 0.81 | 0.85 | 1.04 | 1.38 | 1.37 } 1.62 | 1.71 | 1.23 | 0.77 | 0.58 | 0.61 | 0.66 | 0.77 | 0.92 | 0.81 | 0.84 | 0.87 | 0.86 | 1.45 | 0.74 | 0.77 | 0.92 
State Mutual......... 1.66 | 1.78 | 2.26 | 2.12 | 1.82 | 1.65 | 1.73 | 1.59 | 1.57 | 1.64 | 1.57 | 1.59 | 1.30 | 1.23 | 1.10 | 1.42 | 1.50 | 1.46 | 1.62 | 1.61 | 1.93 | 1.63 | 1.34 | 1.52 | 0.95 
Travelers... s+ 0s. 1.52 | 1.30 | 1.85 | 2.11 | 1.79 | 1.63 | 1.57 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 2.34 | 1.81 | 1.26] 1.11 ] 1.08 | 0.80 | 1.33 | 1.83 | 2.11 | 2.35 | 2.20 | 1.73 | 1.80 | 1.14 | 2.02 | 1.75 
Union Central.. ....... 0.57 | 0.55 | 0.59 | 0.63 | 0.69 | 10.9 | 1.40 | 1.69 | 1.90 | 2.31 | 2.32 | 2.36 | 1.77 | 1.54 | 1.42 | 1.55 | 1.74 | 1.82 | 1.91 | 2.19 | 0.61 | 1.71 | 1.85 | 1.86 | 1.56 
Union Mutual. ....... 1.49 | 1.06 | 1.39 | 1.15 | 1.01 | 1.64 | 1.71 | 1.85 | 2.07 | 2.92 | 2.91 | 2.65 | 2.48 | 2.82 | 2.87 | 2.52 | 2.71 | 2.56 | 2.25 | 2.27 | 1.23 | 1.99 | 2.75 | 2.47 | 2.09 
United States......... 1.77 | 1.98 | 3.27 | 2.26 | 2.81 | 2.43 | 2.30 | 2.42 | 3.46 | 4.52 | 4.56 | 4.51 | 4.38 | 4.06 | 3.49 | 4.21 | 4.23 | 3.38 | 2.63 | 2.15 | 2.40 | 3.01 | 4.20 | 3.30 | 3.14 
Ave, (29 companies).| 2.02 | 2.03 | 2.29 | 2.34 | 2.16 | 2.21 | 2.25 | 2.04 | 2.08 | 2.21 | 1.80 | 1.48 | 1.25 | 1.30 | 1.19 | 1.42 | 1.79 | 1.70 | 1.67 | 1.67 | 2.06 | 2.12 | 1.38 | 1.66 | 1.7 
; 
ciaeien 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 

A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 

corset 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 
$8,536,871.80 


ASSETS 
$15,123,531.91 
$5,474,032.20 $3,213,0 
$4,175,490.93 


$5,252,813.31 
HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


$2,575,12 
$3,751,385.75 





$3, 
THE a FIRE AND MARINE : INSURANCE co., Organized 1853 


14 $1, 
MECHANICS: INSURANCE CO. oF. PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 
NATI ONAL-BEN FRANKLIN — INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
General Agents for Southern Territory 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
satiate enneneeei 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER , Managers 





aid ened 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$6,586,660.11 


NET SURPLUS 
$3,586,660.11 


$1,260,934.0u $2,250,934.06 
$1,600,362.98 


$1,501,427.56 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$1,000,362.98 
$501,427.56 
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FIRE AND LIFE. 


sy, 
pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lita. 


ee RICHA2DSON, United States Manages 
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PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4tn & WALNUT STS. 











1824 1926 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 











aicaeaadatianiny Bp pong al COMPANY 
F SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
U. S. Head Office: 
555 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Manager 
ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. S. Manager. 























Great American 
Insurance Company 


cx = NewPork 


Company Company 





¥ 


INCORPORATED: 1872 
a = 1, 1926 


$12, .500, 000.00 


VE FOR prthy OTHER LIABILITIES 


21, 732, 720.96 


T SURPLU 


16, 541,280. 58 
50.774,00 1.54 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$29,041,280.58 


$175,146,238.21 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 233 Sanseme Street, San Francisce 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Ww. H. McGee & Go.,General Agents, 11 So.William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO— Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Changes in Zurich Management.—Edgar 





a 


H A. Fay, who has been manager of the Los 


| BIRE INSURANCE TOPICS | Sse: somssnet sth Zach, sem 


transferred to San Francisco and will be man- 











( = ; aeeae : 

{ coe ~— = —_ —_~ ~({ ager for the entire State. William M. Reid, 
—_— - —— moaited ° ~ — 
who has been acting as manager at San Fran- 
NEW YORK SURVEYS country in practicing what is known as “pass-  ¢jsep, will soon leave for the United States 
; 7 » nL»? se. wiles “o © eS r _ mag 

An Exceptional Record.—131 students sat img the buck.” It is claimed that any attempt head office at Chicago, to serve as secretary. 
for the examination in building construction to Improve fire waste generally results in hav- 1926 Underwriting Favorable—The first 
eiven by the Insurance Institute of America '!©g the burden for so doing passed on to some- six months of 1026 will show a favorable rec- 


this spring. The record of the examinations 
is rather remarkable, first, because of the fact 
that of the 131 students only six failed to 
attain a passing mark. This would be approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, a high record in any ex- 
amination. The record is somewhat better 
than that, because the students who attained 
an honor mark, that is. with a percentage 
above 80, numbered 107, practically three- 
fourths of the class. We again repeat that 
the record is remarkable. In connection with 
the examinations the indications are that stu- 
dents do better onga stated subject of this 
kind than where the\ are brought in contact 
with a subject which c Mls for a wider range of 
knowledge, and where the questions cannot be 
answered by a direct answer based on_ tech- 
nical knowledge, the results are apt to be as 
poor as they are good in this case. 

Still They Burn.—TLast week a garage, one 
story high, but with an area of 26,000 square 
feet, furnished the principal news item, so far 
as fires are concerned. The loss apparently 
was total, at least to the machines, and in 
addition the fire spread to nearby property, 
causing loss and distress to both life and prop- 
erty. Just how long does a rich community 
like New York City, or any other for that 
matter, propose to stand this waste which is 
thus placed on the community? We should in- 
sist that all such properties be.protected in the 
best known manner and the community not be 
obliged to bear this burden. 

New Equipments.—Bulletin No. 2343 of 
the sprinkler department of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange reports the installa- 
tion of ten new equipments, which have been 
given the following gradings of protection: 5, 
85 per cent; 1, 80 per cent; 3, 75 per cent; 1, 
65 per cent. 

Is It True?—The statement has recently 
been made that we are rather gifted in this 


body else. In all probability this is true to a ord for fire underwriting on the Pacific Coast, 
certain extent, and in many cases it\is actually and with the exception of the oil fire, which 
true, not due to a desire to pass it: along but hit a number of companies for large amounts, 
to a legal status which makes it legitimate to the first half of the year would have been one 
do so. In the final analysis we must come to of the most favorable similar periods in sev- 
the point where our fire departments are made era] years, it is reported. 


to carry the responsibility for preventing waste Automobile Business.—Conference auto- 
by fire. This means that they must be endowed mobile companies are continuing to inercase the 
with sufficient legal authority to actually com- volume of business, according to the Pacific 


pel the necessary measures to be taken when (Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference 
in their judgment changes should be made in headquarters at San Francisco. While actual 
the property or a cleaning process entered upon. figures are not available, the number of daily 
A good deal of our present difficulty grows out reports coming into the stamping bureau has 
of the fact that we have depended too much on _ peen increasing at a rapid pace, and basing an 
the teol of insurance, and we should have been estimate upon this the leading automobile un- 
depending upon the proper legal authority to derwriters feel that the end of 1¢26 will show 


accomplish the work. A _ recognition of this even greater gains as compared with the re- 
fact would lessen our fire waste. ciprocal organizations, which, in the aggregate, 
showed a loss in volume in 1925, while the 

FROM SAN FRANCISCO conferenca companies showed a material gain. 

New Agency Formed.—The Northern Royal Exchange to Resign Pacific Coast 
California Underwriters has been formed at Auto Conference.—The Royal Exchange As- 
San Francisco for the purpose of represent- surance has filed its intention to resign from 
ing the General Insurance Company of Am- the Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters 
erica, Seattle. Headquarters have been estab- Conference. As the company operates as a 
lished with the F. H. Finnen & Co. non-board member of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
agency in San Francisco, which has been act- the Pacific, it will continue to write auto- 
ing as city agent for the automobile depart- Mobile business regulated by that organization 


ment of the National Union since the failure 48 to rates and commissions. The company 
of the Scaboard Casualty Company of Los does not do a very large volume of automobile 
Angeles, which was represented by a general business on the Pacific Coast. 

agency with Frank H. Finnen and the principal 

member. It is said that the general agency Johnson Bill Passes Louisiana Senate 
of the General in northern California is held by New Orzeans, La., June 26.—The Johnson 
Leo Pockwitz, a broker and large non-board — bill regulating the business of fire insurance in 
operator, who is said to be also financially this State through the creation of an tsur- 
backing the F. H. Finnen office. The arrange- ance commission and of a rating and tre pye- 
ments were made bv President H. K. Dent, vention bureau (to succeed our present fire 
who stopped at San Francisco early this month prevention bureau) passed the State senate 
agency with Frank H. Finnen as the principal unanimously and received a favorable report 
Mr. Dent is now on his way to Europe on his from the House committee by a vote of six 
honeymoon. to one. 
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INTER- OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


REINSURANCE EXCESS COVERS 


Condition January 1,1926 
Unearned premiums $1,255,778. 
Other liabilities 369, 346.5 
Capital $500 ,000 .00 
Net surplus 425,661. -10 
Surplus to ge clders 925,661.10 
ADMITTED ASSETS $2,550, 786.13 
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It comes up for passage by the House on 
either Wednesday or Thursday of next week 
and despite the frantic and very injudicious 
opposition of certain prominent insurance in- 
fluences it will pass. Practically all the locai 
agents of the State who are not rate-cutters, 
rebaters and apostles of unfair and dishonest 
methods of acquiring business are enthusiastic- 
ally endorsing and supporting the bill. 

When the legislature adjourns I will give 
to the readers of THE SpEcTATOR a history of 
this legislation, which will, I believe, prove in- 
teresting reading both to its proponents and 


opponents. 
O’ Hacerry. 





Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith Form 
Mortgage Company 

Strong financial interests compose the board 
of management of the Seaboard Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, which has just been organized 
in Philadelphia under a Pennsylvania charter, 
with interests identified with the well-known 
brokerage firm of Stokes, Packard, Haughton 
& Smith paying in a cash capital of $1,000,000. 

The new organization’s charter authorizes it 
to purchase, guarantee and sell first mortgages 
on real estate. Its offices are to be in the In- 
dependence building at Philadelphia. 

Philip E. Guckes, president of the Integrity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, is president; 
George R. Packard, of Stokes, Packard, Haugh- 
ton & Smith, vice-ppresident; Col. H. S. Wil- 
liams, secretary and treasurer. In addition to 
President Guckes and Vice-President Packard 
there are the following directors: John Stokes 
Adams, vice-president of the Integrity Trust; 
William C. Berlinger, president of the Hard- 
wick & Magee Co.; R. R. M. Carpenter, vice- 
president of the Du Pont Company of Wil- 
mington, Del.; Ralph D. Freeman, president of 
the Lumbermens Insurance Company; Charles 
K. Haddon, director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia; Richard Haughton, of 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton & Smith; Alba B. 


Johnson, W. Winder Laird, of Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, bankers of Wilmington, Del., and 
Spencer K. Mulford, president of England, 
Walton & Company. 


Profits, Dividends and the Law 


Just what does the law consider as the net 
profit of a business available for distribution 
as dividends? Apparently this question is much 
more difficult to answer than would seem at 
first thought. A book entitled “Profits, Divi- 
dends and the Law,” of nearly 250 pages, of 
which Prosper Reiter, Jr., J. D., is the author, 
has just been published on the subject by the 
Ronald Press Company. The purpose of the 
book is to organize the maze of legal decisions 
and accounting opinions which have accumu- 
lated around the question opening this para- 
graph. Its principal objective is to aid cor- 
poration directors and bankers with the proper 
procedure for dividend declarations which will 
not be objectionable to the courts. 


The Insurance Almanac and Encyclopedia 

The 1926 edition of The Insurance Almanac 
and Encyclopedia has been issued by the Un- 
derwriting Printing and Publishing Company. 
It presents data concerning insurance compa- 
nies of various classes, including officers, de- 
partment managers and essential statistics, or- 
ganizations of companies and underwriters, 
federations, a directory entitled “Who’s Who 
in Insurance,” abstracts of compensation laws, 
lists of insurance agents in the principal cities, 


and other information of interest. 


Agents at Anderson, Ind., Organize 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 25.—Nearly twen- 
ty-fire fire and casualty agents at Anderson, 
Ind., have organized the Anderson Agents As- 
sociation, an organization affiliated with the In- 
diana Association of Insurance Agents. That 
this move was regarded favorably by the State 
body is shown in the acceptance of an invita- 
tion from the Anderson body for the holding 
of the 1926 annual convention in that city. 





























Fire Sssociation of Philadelphia 








Founded 1617 





Capi tal $3,000,000." 








Victory Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


Founded 1919 


The Reliance Ins, Co.0 f Philadelphia 


Lapital $4 900,000. _ 








Founded 1641 


Sound Insurance ferovera Cnlury. 


Capital $1,000,000." _ 
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“SMOKE” | 
i’ Santo Domingo, there is a town with the 

picturesque name of “Santiago of the Gen- 
tlemen.” The firefighters down there are 
picked for their physique and for a flare of 
knowing how ‘to wear their very striking uni- 


forms, for the men must be impressive when 
One of our insurance friends 





“on parade.” 
was recently looking over the fire hazard situa- 
tion on the Island, when a big fire occurred 
in Santiago de los Caballeros. The fire was 
a bad one and the bomberos were finding it 
difficult to handle. One of the firemen fell 
against a charred post, soiling his gorgeous, 
red pants. Despite the ravaging fire, he yelled 
to a brother fireman, who dashed over, took a 
whisk-broom out of his hip-pocket and fran- 
tically brushed the soiled pants of his friend— 
then both went back on the job! * * * The 
building was a total loss. 





HE fire siren screeched its thrilling warn. 

ing throughout a small Pennsylvania city 
and in ten minutes practically the whole town 
was hurrying towards a red glow seen on the 
outskirts. 
upon the scene, they saw a huge bonfire burn- 
ing merrily, the firemen smoking and _ loafing 
about it. Then suddenly the latter started 
through the crowd of spectators—selling tick- 
ets for their annual sauerkraut and bean din- 
ner ! 
good-naturedly and the firemen sold all their 





tickets. 
ITH the approaching Fourth of July be 
ing the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
vessary of Independence Day, which, accord- 


people are going to see their last Fourth—it is 
a bit thoughtless of the Denver Fire Depart- 
ment to choose the 2, 3 and 4 of August to 
show the populace the comforting panorama 
of “The Burning of Denver,” with a cast of 
1500 entangled in a mass of $100,000 of new 
fire-fighting equipment, while one-half mile 
of scenery goes up in smoke. All this is to 
take place in the stadium of the University of 
Denver just about one month too late, it seems 
to this worthless, underpaid writer, to serve 4 
a proper warning to Jimmie and Mamie not to 
light the skyrockets on the front verandah. 


ing to the pessimists, means ever so many | 





AN you imagine anybody printing as news 

that moonshiners are a new fire hazard? 
Old stuff! But here is something brand new 
about moonshiners the State of Com 
necticut’s Chemists’ Report backs it up. “Six 
years of examination of bootleg fail to show 
wood alcohol except in one instance; bootleg 
to-day is as honest as 1915 whiskey.” And after 
all we’ve been hearing! We say, “Let the 
moonshiners be fire hazards, for they must b 
more sinned against than: sinners. Think of 
the loss when a still explodes!” 


and 


When the excited people arrived | 


The people took the joke upon themselves § 
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MORAL HAZARD HIGH 


“Archie the Agent” Entering Porto 
Rico Leaves Sadder and Wiser 
Man 


FIRE EQUIPMENT USELESS 


Tariff Association Rates Not Strictly Ad- 
hered to—Co-operation of Authorities 
Lacking 
Porto Rico—isle of enchantment, isle of 
tropic skies and azure waters; Porto Rico- 
isle of arson, isle of low rates and fat commis- 
sions: the tourists’ paradise, the agent’s hell. 
A senorita, on the beach at Fajardo, strum 
ming her American-made guitar, while her 
large, black eyes rest ruefully upon a lad from 
Maiden Lane: ‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
if Cuba don’t get you, then Porto Rico must!” 
* Suddenly Senorita Fuego’s song was rudely 
‘interrupted by the roar of machines tearing 
along the road behind the beach—the road that 
leads to San Juan. “Ah, ze fool tourtstas,” 
commented the beautiful one, “hurrying back 
to ze capital. Ze water supply, which has been 
turned off since two is once more at five o’clock 

—for how long, quien sabe.” 

Archie Agent, who had just arrived the pre- 
vious day, sat up with a start: “You mean to 
say that the whole city of San Juan is without 
water for hours? What—what if there were 
a fire?” 

The senorita smiled wisely: “What a won- 


derful time to have a fire! There is insurance, 


there is business not so good—maybe we 

What wicked  smile—alluring, 
thought Archie. ‘“The—the 
stammered the American as he arose, 


though— 
moral hazard,” 

“is bad 
here in Porto Rico—eh?” 

The girl for an instant looked at him quiz- 
zically, extended a hand for him to help her to 
her feet, then: “Americano, I like you. That 
is why I sang my little song about Cuba and 
Porto Slowly she backed away from 
him, saying: “If you want to do business where 
there is a hazard, come back another day and 


Rico.” 


I'll tell you more about Porto Rico.” <A ripple 
of laughter and she was off, down the beach. 

Desconsolately, he saw her disappear into 
a grove of palm trees. What a hazard—what 
a beautiful hazard was she! He must later try 
to find her; he could never forget her, that he 
knew. He would see her in the moonlight, 
visualize her lovely form against a thousand 
fires. ‘“Borinquen,” he would call her. Borin- 
quen, the name the natives affectionately call 
their island. 

When Arch returned to San Juan that even- 
ing he decided to buckle down to the job im- 
mediately. Never had he felt so peppy. Fur- 
thermore, he had a sneaking idea that trials 
and tribulations might be in the offing for his 
agency if it handled any Porto Rican business. 
Cuban business had already made his boss pre- 
maturely gray. 

Two weeks later Archibald Agent was stand- 
ing on the promenade deck of the steamer that 


was taking him back to his old haunts along 





Maiden Lane and William street, standing by 
the rail meditatively watching them load the 
last bit of cargo. He would tell his boss when 
he got back that: 

The loss ratio for the past several years is 
over 100 per cent, which is considerably worse 
than in Cuba, probably because in the latter 
country if an individual carries fire insurance 
and has a fire he is presumed to be guilty of 
arson from the very start, thereby eliminating 
to a great extent the motive element. 

lire fighting equipment in San Juan is pretty 
modern and efficient; alsewhere on the island 
it is very poor. 

The Porto Rican Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, while a local organization, has its actions 
controlled by American insurance companies as 
represented by the United States Fire Compa- 
nies’ Conference and by the British companies 
through the Fire Offices’ Committee of London. 
However, there is no strict adherence to the 
tariff rates by the different companies. This is 
because of for 


Naturally, this results in quite 


the competition and scramble 
good business. 
a bit of rate slashing. It is felt that some sort 
of stamping bureau is needed to correct viola 
tions of tariff and a rating organization that 
will credit and penalize the individual rislk. 

The consensus of opinion is that a lot of 
losses could be avoided if law enforcement were 
stricter, for it is apparently hard to get the 
proper co-operation of the municipal authori- 
ties. 

British companies hold the preference of the 
Porto Ricans. 

Arson—lots of cases of that moral hazards 

tropics. 

Arch thought of a play he had seen called 
“White Cargo.” 
mind, and as he took out a cigarette and struck 
a match he thought of that afternoon on the 
heach at Fajardo—of Senorita Fuego singing. 


Insurance slipped from his 


The words of that song—the last two lines! 
Perhaps he had better tell his boss about them: 
“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust: if Cuba don’t 
get vou, then Porto Rico must.” 





George G. Bulkley Again Heads National 
3oard Executive Committee 

At last Thursdav’s meeting of the National 

Bulk- 

ley, president of the Springfield Fire and Ma- 

rine, was again elected chairman of the ex- 

ecutive committee. 


Board of Fire Underwriters, George G. 


Reports of the standing 
committees were received, and the recommenda- 
tions made by President Wilfred Kurth in his 
address at the annual meeting in May were re- 
ferred to the proper committees to be reported 
upon when the executive committee meets again. 


North America’s Booklet 
A twenty-page booklet, printed on high-grade 
artistic 
cover, showing a facsimile of its own home 
office building, has just been issued by the In- 

surance Company of North America. 
The booklet bears the title, “An Old In- 
stitution in a New Home,” and was prepared 


paper stock, including an two-color 
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ELECT JOHN E. OVERBY 





Danville Man Heads Virginia Agents 
Association 


Cc. P. WALFORD HONORED 
IIIness Prevents Attendance of Former 
President Whose Work Receives Rec- 
ognition of Organization 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., June 24.—The new 
officers of the Virginia Association of Insur- 
John E. Overby, 
E. West, Suffolk, 
vice-presidents ; 


ance Agents are as follows: 
Danville, president; Hon. J. 
A. Scott, 
Blanton, Farmville (re-elected), secre- 


James Lynchburg, 
Pe. 
tary-treasurer. The election was held to-day at 
the the Association’s 


twenty-eighth annual convention. It was pre- 


concluding session of 
ceded by an executive session, at Which mem- 
hers of the Association discussed some of their 
current problems. 

The convention opened Wednesday morning, 
Vice-President C. G. Price in the chair. 
the Association’s first acts was to go 


with 
One of 
on record as expressing its appreciation of the 
valuable service rendered by President Charles 
P. Walford, Jr., during his two terms of of- 
fice, and its extreme regret at Mr. Walford’s 
illness, which prevented his attendance, and 
which will keep him away from his office, in 


Richmond, for several months. 


The various standing committees made their 
during the day. After meeting 


and paying a heavy expense in- 


formal reports 
all obligations, 


cidental to the biennial session of the Vir- 
ginia general assembly, the Association has 
$313.45 in treasury. The roster showed 169 


members, the Association having sustained a 
net loss of 13 members during the vear; how- 
ever, several applications for membership were 
filed during the convention. 

The first speaker was George McG. Good- 
ridge, Virginia State agent for the Firemens 
Fund, and president of the Virginia Field Club. 
\lthough Mr. Goodridge’s talk was straight 
from the shoulder, and at times he hit hard, 
He ob- 


served that the companies had earnestly set 


what he said was taken in good part. 


about to clean house, that the fire insurance 
business had been sick for the last ten years, 
and that the agents must do their bit towards 
He 
that the cancellation rule, and the 
credit limitation rule, would be rigidly en- 
forced in Virginia. 


helping to bring about an improvement. 
declared 


Mr. Goodridge particularly 
urged the agents to distribute widely all haz- 
ardous risks among the companies represented, 
rather than try to load down one or two com- 


(Concluded from page 15) 


for the benefit of the company’s representatives 
and the many persons from this and other 
cities who visit the building as a point of ab- 
sorbing interest in Philadelphia, where it is 
located at the corner of Sixteenth street and 
Philadelphia’s famous Parkway. 
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Elect John E. Overly 
(Concluded on page 16) 


panies. He insisted upon adequate inspection 
of risks, and more careful underwriting. 

Hon. Jesse S. Phillips, former New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, and at. present 
president of the recently organized Great 
American Indemnity, delivered a forceful ad- 
dress, reviewing first the growth of casualty 
insurance, and then warning against the 
encroachments of State insurance and over 
regulation. Mr. Phillips believes that there 
are entirely too many inter-company organizz- 
tions among the casualty and miscellaneous 
companies. He thinks the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters could ade- 
quately serve all the needs of this class of car- 
riers. While monopolistic workmen’s 
pensation has been threatened in many 
ters for several years, Mr. Phillips sees a shift. 
The menace now, in his opinion, is compul- 
sory automobile insurance. The public is 
laboring under the misapprehension that the in- 
surance companies want compulsory automobile 
insurance. Mr. Phillips, and other speakers as 
well, notably Major Robert T. Barton, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia general assembly, urged 
the need for greater publicity. 

Major Barton, who was the first speaker at 
the afternoon session, decried the attitude of 
mystery maintained by the insurance companies. 
He said that they should take the public into 
their confidence through the insurance journals 
and newspapers. Reviewing the insurance 
legislation attempted during the 10926 session 
of the general assembly, Major Barton pre- 
dicted that many measures objectionable to 
agents which were defeated would be reintro- 
duced again in 1928. Among these are bills 
to admit mutual insurance companies to the 
Virginia Inspection & Rating Bureau, a State 
fund for carrying fire insurance on State- 
owned property, and a bill providing for 
largely increased benefits under the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Major Barton was followed by Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, who reviewed the major 
activities of the National Association during 
the past year. His announcement that the 
Palmetto-Chrysler contract had been termin- 
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ated was greeted with resounding applause. 

The last speaker of the day was W. N. 
Bament, chief adjuster for the Home Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, who was 
graciously characterized by one of the agents 
as “the Robert E. Lee” of fire insurance. It 
is a rare thing that a speaker can be exceed- 
and highly instructive at the 
Bament succeeded in both 
Keeping his audience 
there was not 


ingly amusing 
same time, but Mr. 
to an admirable degree. 
laughing by his reminiscences, 
an incident related which did not have a bear- 
ing on some legal phase of adjusting losses. 

After adjournment, there was an automobile 
ride through the grounds of the University of 
Virginia, and a visit to Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson. Here members of the 
Association saw a relic of peculiar interest te 
them, a policv of insurance covering Monti- 
issued by the Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany. of Richmond. which was organized in 
1794, and which is still active and flourishing. 

Louis T. Dobie, of Norfolk, presided at the 
banquet. The one speaker scheduled to deliver 
an address, Maurice G. Long, of Norfolk, was 
unable to attend. Mr. Dobie called on vari- 
ous members for short addresses. A dance fol- 
lowed the banquet. 

It was a matter of disappointment to the 
agents that Insurance Commissioner Josepn 
Button could not be present and deliver an ad- 
dress. 

A large number of State and special agents 
of the insurance 


cello, 


and several representatives 


paper were present. 


Journal of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute 


Volume 28 of the Journal of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, covering the activities of 
that organization in 1925, has just been pub- 
lished. This volume contains papers on a num- 
ber of interesting subjects, including more es- 
one entitled “The Theory of Fire 
Rating,” and another entitled “General Ave- 
rage, Abolition, International Codification or 
Reform.” There is also a discussion of foreign 
insurance business by A. S. Hall, of the In- 
surance Institute of Liverpool. 

The volume may be obtained from The Spec- 
tator Company at the price of $4.75. 
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Organized 1859 


NAT IONAL ‘LIBERTY | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


Cc. F. Shallcross Sailing for Europe 

C. F. Shallcross, United States manager of 
the North British and Mercantile, sailed with 
his son, John, last Saturday on the Belgenland 
for Europe, where they will spend their vaca- 
tion inthe company of other members of the 
family, who went abroad several weeks ago. 





Moves Executive Offices 

The Automatic Sprinkler Company of 
Anierica has announced the establishment of 
its executive offices in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
purchasing department will be located in 
Youngstown, Ohio, whil the remaining de- 
partments will continue to occupy the offices of 
the company at 125 William street, New York 
city. 





“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital........... $1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders......... 


Assets....... 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 
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# INSURANCE neon 


Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 


Tourist Baggage 
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UNION OIL LOSS $6,000,000 
Report of Adjusters Completed—Storage 
of Crude Oil Expected to Be Reduced 


San Francisco, Caur., June 28.—The in- 
surance loss on the oil fires which destroyed 
the storage farms of the Union Oil Company 
at San Luis Obispo and Brea, Calif., last 
April, will reach approximately $6,000,000 ac- 
cording to preliminary reports. The final fig- 
ures are expected to be known during the com- 
ing week when the proofs of loss are signed by 
the officials and the adjusters, C. E Allan, at 
one time Pacific coast manager of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, and W. K. With- 
ers, manager of the Pacfic Coast Adjustment 
Bureau, who have been working on the task 
since a few days after the fire started. In all, 
it is said more than seventy days were taken 
to make the necessary calculations. A special 
report on oil conditions, especially on the stor- 
age farms, will soon be issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It is the work 
of R. E. Andrews, chief engineer of the board 
at San Francisco, who, with his assistants, 
made a complete survey of the Southern Cali- 
fornia district during the past month. 

Mr. Andrews reports that the oil companies 
have decided to reduce the storage of crude oil, 
now that its boil over dangers have become 
better known as the result of the Union Oil 
Company fires. They are attempting to refine 
at once and intend to store the by-product of 
the crude instead of the crude itself. It is also 
expected among the members of the insurance 
fraternity that the huge reservoirs, some of 
which hold more than 4,000,000 barrels of 
crude, will be abandoned owing to the boil over 
danger from such great receptacles. The dan- 
ger in this respect, it is said, is from the sur- 
rounding country. At San Luis Obispo partic- 
ularly miles of adjacent country was destroyed 
and hundreds of acres of agricultural land 
were rendered unfit for further cultivation. 
This added considerably to the loss sustained by 
the company itself. The Union Oil, it is re- 
ported, has written off a large part of its own 
loss by depreciation. It recently announces 
that its loss would average less than $500,000, 
although underwriters said that the company 
would sustain a real loss of nearly $8,000,000 
as a result of the two fires. 

The companies principally involved in the 
Union Oil loss are the Hartford, Queensland, 
Globe and Rutgers, New Hampshire, National 
Union, Home and London Underwriters. 


Merchants to Increase Capital 
The Merchants Insurance Company of Provi- 
dence has secured authorization for the in- 
crease of its capital from $500,000 to $1,500,- 


NEW ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETS 


E. M. Allen Heads Committee to Appear 
Before National Body 


LittteE Rock, Arxk., June 26.—The Arkan- 
sas Local Underwriters Association, recently 
organized as a protest against the bank agen- 
cies, held a meeting in Little Rock, June 23. 
There were 40 agents present from all parts 
of the State. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the name of the organization 
changed to the Arkansas Insurers Association. 

The principal address of the meeting was 
delivered by E. ‘M. Allen, of Helena, a past 
president of the Arkansas and of the National 
Associations. Mr. Allen was named as chair- 
man of the executive committee which will 
present the application of the Association for 
membership in the National Association at the 
meeting of the executive committee to be held 
in New York in July. 

The sessions of the Association were execu- 
tive, general agents, press representatives and 
others being excluded from the session. The 
officers of the association are: President, Ray- 
mond Cooper, Blytheville; vice-president, H. 
D. Coffee, Russellville, and secretary, C. C. 
Mitchener, Marianna. The total membership 
is 50 and it is hoped that this may be increased 
until all independent agents of the State are 
affiliated. 

The constitution adopted is in line with the 
Milwaukee resolution, which has been endorsed 
as the policy of the National Association. This 
plan declares ineligible for membership agents 
connected with banks or any other financial 
institution which employ an extension of credit 
as a means of securing business. 

The association was organized a few weeks 
ago by insurance men who seceded from the 
Arkansas Insurance Association, then in con- 
vention here. The dispute arose over the 
further admission of banking members to the 
association. When the old association voted 
in favor of banking members, about 30 mem- 
bers seceded and formed the new association. 
This meeting was the first gathering of the 
new association since that time. 

A resolution was adopted providing that ap- 
plication be made for admission to the Na- 
tional Association in which Arkansas is the 
only State not represented. It has been said 
by officials of the National Association that 
the application of the Arkansas Association is 
practically sure of favorable consideration. 








000. The charter was amended to this effect 
at the last session of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature. The board of directors of the company 
plan to make a part of the authorized increase 
this year. 


Insurance Institute of Toronto Meets 

The Insurance Institute of Toronto held 
its annual meeting recently and elected the 
following officers: Honorary president, R. 
Leopold Jones, Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association; president, T. A. Drk, Excelsior 
Life; vice-president, R. L. Stailing, Sun Life 
Insurance Office; secretary-treasurer, Clifford 
Elvins, Imperial Life; librarian, H. Churchill- 
Smith, Liverpool and London and Globe. 

To the council were elected: L. K. File, 
Canada Life; A. W. Goddard, Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association; V. Evan Gray, Can- 
adian Casualty Underwriters Association: C. 
H. Fuller, Continental Life; H. R. Stephenson, 
Crown Life; Stanly Reid, Employers Liability ; 
C. P. Muckle, Excelsior Life; J. G. Parker, 
Imperial Life; W. R. Houghton, London and 
Lancashire; W. G. Gallow, North American 
Life; J. H. Lithgow, Manufacturers Life; C. 
S. Malcom, Norwich Union Fire; C. S. Mac- 
donald, Confederation, ie. 

Changes in Home Fire and Home Accident 

LittLE Rock, ArRK., June 26—The Home 
Fire and Accident Insurance companies of 
Little Rock recently rave acquired a_ half 
interest in the Career & Hawley general in~ 
surance agency of Los Angeles, and R. C. 
Childs, Lee Culpepper and C. Jacobus, formerly- 
of the Little Rock office, have been placed in 
charge of the business of the Arkansas com- 
panies on the coast. ' 4 

Mr. Childs will be manager in charge of 
agency plants and production. Mr. Culpepper 
will have charge of auditing and collections, 
while Mr. Jacobus will handle the department 
of claims. Henry Hamilton and H. Havens, 
also of Little Rock, have been transferred to 
the California office to assist in the general 
office administration. 

The Home companies entered the California 
field in 1924, through their automobile depart- 
ment, and operating through resident Califor- 
nia agents have been able to build a premium 
income which now approaches a million dollars 
annually. 





WANTED— 
Fire Insurance Agency 


Covering North East’ Nebras- 
ka, North West Iowa, and 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Address B. L. F. 
care of THE SPECTATOR. 














Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 


J.HARRIS LENKER, President. 





City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manage.r 


fair and prompt adjustment of losses 
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“OUT OF THE ORDINARY” 


Writing Surety Bonds for Your 
Clients, Poor or Rich, is Our Busi- 
ness. In Considering Moral Haz- 
ard, Together With the Merits of 
Any Case—and in Accepting 
Other Than Quickly-Convertible 
Collateral—This Company Offers 
a New and Exceedingly Liberal 
Underwriting Policy 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 
COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


130 William St. New York City 


Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















Sr Tovis; 


L. A. HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 
Automobiles 


Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
ReserveSs- - - - - 4,538,215.10 
Total Assets - - = 5,915,210.99 


NOW READY 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its name implies, this new book is a practical 
manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. ‘THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
75 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TE have heard some fairly wild guesses 
W made concerning the number of cas- 
ualty and surety companies doing business in 
the United States as of December 31, 1925. 
That is not strange, however, when one con- 
siders the rapidity with which some of them 
come and go. As a matter of information, and 
to satisfy our own curiosity, we asked our 
statistical department to attempt to give us a 
figure which would closely approximate the 
number of such companies in business here. 
While the list, for obvious reasons, does not 
purport to be absolutely accurate, it is as cor- 
rect as possible and shows the following: 
Stock companies (including 88 life insurance 
companies doing an accident and health busi- 
ness), 302; mutual casualty companies, 271; 
mutual accident and sick benefit organizations, 
326; reciprocals, 110; title guar antee com- 
panies, 72, and State compensation insurance 
funds, 17. The total number of companies 
writing casualty and surety business in the 
United States is thus seen to be 1008. 

x *k * 
HERE was great jubilation among the au- 
thorities in New York city recently 
when, for the eleven days succeeding April 22, 
not a single homicide was recorded as having 
occurred in the Borough of Manhattan. The 
lapse of eleven days without a killing being 
chalked up certainly is remarkable. If this 
trend of affairs continues great numbers of 
policemen will be thrown out of work. It’s 
come to a pretty pass when a laboring bandit 
can’t kill somebody every day just to keep his 
hand in. 
* *k * 
BOUT two per cent of the population of 

the United States, or more than 2,000,000 

persons, is unable to attend to its regular duties 
each day because of sickness. The average 
working time lost by each person in a year is 
eight days. And still there are those who say 
that health insurance is not needed. 


Indianapolis Branch of Southern Surety 
Gets New Offices 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 29.—The Indian- 
apolis accident and health department of the 
Southern Surety Company, Des Moines, has 
moved from the J. F. Wild Bank building to 
more spacious quarters in the Hume-Mansur 
building. The move was made necessary by 


the expansion of the accident and health busi- 
ness done by the company this year, says 
Fdward LaMar, manager. 
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INCREASES CAPITAL 


New York Casualty to Be in Million-Dol- 
lar Class 


The New York Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, will increase its capital to 
$1,000,000 from the present figure of $750,000. 
New stock to the amount of 10,000 shares, par 
$25, will be sold at $75, thus adding $500,000 
to a surplus that is already over $1,500,000. 
Total assets are about $3,500,000. The in- 
creased capitalization will allow the company 
to write all lines of coverage permitted in sec- 
tion 70 of the Empire State’s insurance law. 





THOMAS J. LYMAN PROMOTED 


Becomes Third Vice-President of Central 
West Casualty 


Thomas J. Lyman was elected third vice- 
president of the Central West Casualty Com- 
pany of Detroit at an executive committee 
meeting held by that organization last week. 
Mr. Lyman succeeds B. F. Everitt, who re- 
signed from the post but remains as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Since the organization of the company, Mr. 
Lyman has been at the head of the compensa- 
tion, liability and plate glass departments. Ve 
has a broad experience in the casualty field, 
having been with the Hartford Steam Boiler 
and the Travelers. For eight years he was 
superintendent of underwriting in the Chicago 
office of the Zurich and for two years before 
joining the Central West Casualty was man- 
ager of the casualty department of the Mich- 
igan Insurance Agency at Detroit. 


Business Men’s Accident Rein- 
sured by Union Insurance 

Topeka, Kan., July 28—William R. Baker, 
Kansas Superintendent of Insurance, has an- 
nounced the reinsurance of the Kansas Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident Insurance Company by the 
Union Insurance Company. Both are Wichita 
companies writing only burial and a light line 
of industrial policies. The Business Men’s was 
managed by C. J. McNight, president, and F. 
C. Swanson, secretary. It had only 120 poli- 
cies in force in the State. It had sought little 
new business for some time. The assets, while 
small, were in excess of the liabilities. The 
Union is operated by R. F. Murchison, presi- 
dent, and A. E. Small, secretary. 


Kansas 
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Independent Bonding and Casualty 
Launched at Newark 





AFFILIATED WITH GUARANTY FIRE 





of $3,000,000 and Surplus of 

$6,000,000 at Completion of 
Financing 

The Independent Bonding and Casualty In- 
surance Company, at 20 Washington Place, 
Newark, has been organized and will probably 
begin writings about August 1. In last week's 
issue of THE SpecTAToR it was stated that the 
Guaranty Fire Insurance Company was organ- 
izing the Guaranty Casualty Company but it 
has been determined that, while the new Newark 
company is under the same management as 
the Guaranty Fire, the name selected is not the 
Guaranty Casualty but, as noted, the Independ- 
ent Bonding and Casualty. 

When the authorized financing of the Inde- 
pendent Bonding and Casualty is completed, 
the company will have a capital of $3,000,000 
and a subscribed surplus of $6,00c,c00. This 
authorization is divided into 200,000 rounders’ 
shares at $10, giving $5 to capital and $5 to 
surplus; 200,000 shares of second allotment at 
$15, giving $5 to capital and $10 to surplus; 
and 200,000 shares of third allotment, giving 
$5 to capital and $15 to surplus. The unsold 
portion of the founders’ shares is now being 
offered at $10 per share. Charter for the new 
company has been granted by the Banking and 
Insurance Department of New Jersey and the 
organization is authorized to write all forms 
of casualty insurance and will take fidelity 
bonds and automobile liability insurance on 
preferred risks only. 

Officers of the Independent Bonding and In- 
surance Company are: Robert S. Hudspeth, 
of Jersey City, former judge of Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and director of the Union Trust & 
Hudson County National Bank, president; F. 
Spencer Baldwin, president of the Guaranty 
Fire, chairman of the board; Arthur C. Hens- 
ler, of Newark, president of the Essex Ice & 
Cold Storage Company and director of the 
Dime Savings Institution, vice-president; An- 
thony M. Ruffu, Jr., city treasurer of Atlantic 
City, vice-president of Chelsea Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, director of Atlantic Guar- 


Capital 





Desk Room and 
Private Offices 
Furnished to 
Brokers and 
Agents 





TO BROKERS 
We are Specialists in Accident and Health Insurance for Women 


THE MEACHAM AGENCY, Inc. 


Managers, Times Square Branch, Accident and Health Dept. 
INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Times Building, Broadway and 42nd St., New York City Bryant |13¢3 
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anty & Title Insurance Company, director of 
Atlantic City Fire and of Seaboard Fire, vice- 
president, and Robert R. Tuttle, manager of 
the Guaranty Fire, general manager. 

In addition to the officers, the directors are: 
S. D. Baldwin, William Childs, General D. F. 
Collins, C. J. Curtin, W. R. Codington, E. W. 
Demarest, R. W. A. English, C. W. Ennis, L. 
W. Erickson, E. M. Farrier, H. M. Friend, 
W. C. Gebhardt, E. H. Geran, E. C. Hutchin- 
son, I. H. Hoffman, W. R. Hudson, S. Stanger 
Iszard, H. T. Kays, Col. William Libbey, V. 
Claude Palmer, J. Van Dyke Perrine, U. G. 
Robinson, T. E. Rook, Joseph Steinert, C. S. 
Stevens, W. A. Stryker, E. M. Sutton, R. E. 
Tirrell, C. I. Voorhees, H. T. Voorhees, H. 
Otto Wittpenn, P. J. Wood, W. J. Wright 
and Harry R. Wilson. All the directors are 
prominent bankers, business men and attorneys 
of New Jersey. 

The Independent Bonding and Insurance 
Company will offer its policies and fidelity 
bonds at a reduction of 25 per cent from the 
schedule rates. 


Accident Prevention Meeting 
in Washington 

An industrial accident prevention conference, 
called by Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
is to be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 14, 15 and 16. The 
meeting will be participated in by labor and 
industrial commissions, law enforcement author- 
ities, safety engineers, etc. 

Problems that will be brought up at the con- 
ference will concern accident prevention, acci- 
dent statistics, mining hazards, and other ques- 
tions pertaining to the lessening of the acci- 
dent total in industry. 


Industrial 


SHIP AHOY! WASHINGTON WINS! 


Vincent Cullen’s Party Sees Great Crew 
Race on Hudson River 


Under the giant bridge at Poughkeepsie on 
the Hudson River came the crews. Backs 
glinted sweatily in the light. Oars 
flashed methodically and thin ribbons of white 
water followed the frail shells. The Wash- 
ington eight held what appeared a safe lead. 
And then something happened in the Navy 
Slowly it gained. Up and up went 
the time of the stroke. Sirens blew, whistles 
shrilled, the crowd afloat and ashore shouted 
itself hoarse. Still the Navy advanced, but Wash- 
ington, seeing the danger, met the challenge 
and, despite the terrific strain of a sustained 44 
swing of the long blades of the Navy, crossed 
the line one second to the good. A sky-bomb 
burst in thunderous detonation and the Hudson 
River classic was over. Moments later, S. S. 
Machigonne, which had been chartered for the 
event by Vincent Cullen, vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company, Baltimore, and 
on which was a large party of his friends and 
associates, heard the hail: “Ship Ahoy! Wash- 
ington wins!” 

Mr. Cullen, fifth year in 
charge of the New York metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and Deposit, did it hand- 
somely, ably assisted by J. F. O’Hea, head of 
the production in that office. When the friends 
and associates who had been personally invited 
boarded the S. S. Machigonne in New York 
on Monday morning, they found a buffet break- 
fast awaiting them. Lunch was eaten on arrival 
at Poughkeepsie, dinner was served on deck 
during the return cruise and an orchestra and 
other things entertained the guests, among whom 
were some of the most prominent general 
agents and brokers of New York. 
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Operating in: 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
DELAWARE 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
IDAHO ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 




















The Inter-State is licensed to 
operate in 34 states of the Union. 
A steady, consistent growth in 
the volume of business from 
these states is our reward for 
the good protection we give to 
our policyholders at low cost. 


As the Inter-State has grown, 
so has the volume of our agencies 
grown. With this increase in 
volume has come an increase in 
the earnings of our represent- 
atives. 


Insurance men who are interested in 
securing a general agency with the 
Inter-State will be given complete 
information upon request. Ask for 
it today. A postcard is all that is 
necessary. 


[nter-State Business 
at 
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FUTURE IS ROSY 





Casualty and Surety Lines Will Hit 
$1,000,000,000 Mark 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS’ PREDICTION 





President of Great American Indemnity 
Says Business Is “‘Lusty and Power- 
ful Infant” 

That the ship of casualty and surety lines is 
“sidin’ high” and will soon cross the $1,000,- 
900,000 premium income mark was the gist of 
the talk made last week by Jesse S. Phillips, 
president of the Great American Indemnity 
Company, New York, before the annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents at Charlottesville. You can call the 
casualty and surety business an infant if you 
like, says President Phillips, but it is a “lusty 
and powerful infant.” 

what he meant by that, Mr. Phillips said: 

In 1890 the premium income of stock car- 
riers was $8,500,000; in 1900 it was $26,000,000 ; 
in 1924 it was $600,000,000, and in 1925 it was 
$650,000,000. While other businesses have 
doubled and trebeled in volume in this period, 
the business of stock casualty insurance and 
suretyship has increased by over 75 times. 

The business of casualty insurance and 
suretyship has by no means attained its full 
growth or realized upon all of the possibilities. 
For example, recognizing the fact that good 
underwriting necessarily limits the field of de- 
sirable risks, the following general statements 
are most significant: 

Not more than one person out of twelve in- 
surable persons has personal accident and health 
coverage. Not more than one out of five own- 
ers of private passenger automobiles has public 
liability coverage. Not more than one out of 
every twenty persons occupying positions of 
responsibility is covered by a fidelity bond. Not 
more than 15 per cent of the insurable plate 
glass is insured. Not more than 5 per cent 
of those who dwell in private residences are 
protected against loss by burglary, theft and 
robbery. 

The business of casualty insurance and surety- 
ship has already passed the venerable institution 
of fire insurance in point of premium volute. 
It may be safely predicted that it will produce 
a premium income of $1,000,000,000 within the 
next decade. 

Finishing his description of the “infant’s” 
growth, the president of the Great American 
Indemnity turned to a discussion of State regu- 
lation of insurance, defending the idea in prin- 
ciple, stating that no fault was to be found 
with the majority of departmental rulings and 
saying in part: 

It is no reflection upon the integrity and 
ability of company management or the agents 
in the field, who play an important part in the 
expansion of the casualty business, that all of 
the problems could not be solved without some 
intervention by the State. The intense rivalry 
of competition, the greed for premium volume, 
the utter lack of co-operation respecting good 
practices on the part of a few companies cre- 
ated certain evils requiring action by the State. 
Such action has resulted in the enactment of 
statutory rate regulatory provisions or the 
power for that purpose has been vested in In- 
surance Commissioners. 

It will be conceded by all sane-minded people 
that rates must be equitable and reasonable, so 
that there may be no discrimination between 
policyholders and that the cost of insurance may 


Telling the agents 


not become excessive. Such rates must also 
be adequate so that the solvency of the car- 
riers may be maintained and the policyholder 
amply secured in his protection. Acquisition 
cost must likewise be controlled within reason- 
able limits if the cost of insurance is to be 
maintained on a proper level. 





CASUAL CASUALTY COMMENTS 











Charles A. Boehm, vice-president of the 
Merchants Casualty Company of Waterloo, 
Ontario, has been made general manager, also 
to take the place vacated by the resignation of 
General Manager RK. J. McGowan. D. C. 
McIntosh, assistant manager, resigned at the 
same time. The Merchants Casualty is allied 
with the Ontario Equitable Life and Accident 
and the Dominion Life of Waterloo. 

Ralph Furner, manager of the liability de- 
partment of the Travelers, Hartford, at Mil- 
waukee, has been transferred to Rochester, 
N. Y., to take a similar post there. His friends 
at the Milwaukee branch gave him a farewell 
banquet last week at the Tripoli Country Club 
in that city. 

Norman M. Paul has been made manager 
of the Duluth, Minn, casualty department for 
the Travelers of Hartford. He was formerly 
ficld assistant at Minneapolis. S. Crosby 
Clarkson, field assistant at Reading, becomes 
assistant manager there, and M. J. Meehan. 
field assistant at Detroit, goes te the Syra- 
cuse branch as assistant manager. 

Alfred H. Powers, recently with the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, Philadelphia, at its New York office, has 
been made manager of the casualty department 
of Louis & Gendar, Inc., there. 

Bill Barnhart, assistant sales manager of 
the forgery bond department of the National 
Surety Company, New York, addressed the 
West Virginia Bankers Association at Hunt- 
ington last week, his topic being “Criminal 
Psychology.” Mr. Barnhart described the 
methods and operations of the dangerous check 
forger who has taken suck large tolls from 
the business public. Bill is the only surety 
official who has so extensively and nationally 
been invited to address State bankers’ gather- 
ings, having appeared before most of the 
prominent financial associations of the country. 

E. C. Lunt, who resigned as president of 
the Sun Indemnity Company to become vice- 
president of the Great American Indemnity on 
June 30, was given a farewell luncheon by his 
friends in the Sun on Friday of last week. 
Preston T. 
acted as toastmaster, and at the close of the 
gathering Mr. Lunt’s associates presented him 
with a handsome desk set. 

A. B. Woodrow, general agent for the 
Maryland Casualty in Mexico City, was in 
New York City last week on his return from 
He will visit the company’s 


Kelsey, of the Sun Insurance, 


a trip abroad. 
home office in Baltimore before going back to 
Mexico City. 
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ENTERS SURETY FIELD 


New York Casualty to Write Busi- 
ness Direct 








EMIL L. HOEN APPOINTED 





Takes Charge of Department To-day—Has 
Had Comprehensive Experience 

The New York Casualty Company, New 
York, according to an announcement by J. Car- 
roll French, president of the organization, has 
decided to broaden the scope of its activities 
and will enter the direct-writing surety and 
fidelity fields. Up to the present time the com- 
pany’s surety business has all been done by way 
of reinsurance but the need of a complete ser- 
vice to its agents brought about the determina- 
tion to write surety and fidelity lines direct. 

To carry out its new plans, the New York 
Casualty is forming a fidelity and surety de- 
partment which will be in charge of Emil L. 
Hoen, announcement to this effect being made 
by Vice-President Col. Harvey L. Jones. Mr. 
Hoen has been appointed manager and assumes 
his duties in that post to-day. 

Thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
surety underwriting and claim work, Mr. Hoen 
goes to the New York Casualty with a back- 
ground which particularly well fits him to or- 
ganize and supervise the surety and fidelity de- 
partment. Announcement of the pending capi- 
tal increase of the New York Casualty will 
be found on another page. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


. 





Statement as of 
on December 31, 1925 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets. ..... $7,297,020 
COIR 5 dixdan 1,228,500 
TONS inc 0 erst aes 720,161 


Thirteen Years of SteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 
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TRADITIONS 


N CIVILIZED SOCIETY, Constitutions and Statutes are one thing. Traditions are another. 
The first limit action; the second inspire action. 
Traditions are more flexible and more powerful than Laws. 
LAWS (even Constitutions) can be changed. ‘Traditions may not be. 


Traditions are opinions, doctrines, practices, rites and customs transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration by oral processes without written memorials. The Jews believe that God delivered to Moses on 
Mount Sinai two sets of Laws; one recorded—the Ten Commandments, the other handed down from 
father to son and miraculously kept uncorrupted to the present day. The great Roman Church holds to 
a similar belief—a body of traditions as truly divine and therefore as truly authoritative as the Scriptures 


themselves. 
The same is true of the Moslem Church. °* 
Institutions have traditions if they have survived the acid test of time. 


NYLIC has traditions—aims, practices, customs, ambitions, almost rites, not written in our Charter 
or By-Laws, nor in the controlling Statutes of any of the States where we do business. ‘They have sprung 
from eighty-one years of service under the leadership of idealists. 


SAFETY IS ONE TRADITION 
Not the technical safety demanded by law but the safety that is the product of everlasting vigilance. 


JUSTICE IS ANOTHER TRADITION 
Not the cold justice of the letter of the contract but justice that has a human quality, without violating 


trust obligations. 
INTEGRITY IS ANOTHER TRADITION 


From James de Peyster Ogden and his Board of Directors in 1845 to the Board of 1926 there is no shadow 
of dishonesty on the record of any Officer or Director in his relations with the policy-holders. 


ACHIEVEMENT IS ANOTHER TRADITION 
NYLIC believes that all men and women (except a negligible few) should be insured. 


This implies ENTHUSIASTIC WORK—another tradition and a powerful one. 


SERVICE IS ANOTHER TRADITION 


That’s what Life Insurance is. Life Insurance is not a commodity; it doesn’t make money; it saves 
money ; it uses the money of its members for the protection of beneficiaries and to safeguard old age. It is 
really the best sort of an investment, not because it makes money but because it conserves and guards and 
keeps its members’ money. Individuals as a rule can’t invest safely. In groups of millions through Life 
Insurance they have become the greatest and soundest of all investors. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, THE GREATEST of ALL OUR TRADITIONS 
Conditions of living change, but life doesn’t change. This tradition says 

‘No short-cuts; no bunk; no cheap devices which try to beat tables of mortality and forget the weaknesses 
of old age.” 

These traditions are not written in our Charter nor set forth in any Statutes; yet they bind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that only great institutions can have traditions; and conversely, 
every institution having traditions is likely to be great. 

Working for NYLIC, men and women become a part of a great moral and sociological plan. They 
begin somewhere. ‘They aim at something. They conserve the products of human labor and make realities 
out of dreams, the dreams of human affection. 

All NYLIC men and women will finally become a part of the NYLIC TRADITION which is already 
a power like unto Kant’s Categories, as glorious to some of us morally as the STARRY heavens. 

If that sounds a bit “‘high-brow’”’ see our nearest Agency Director and he will make it clearer. 


SO ORDER YOUR LIFE and YOUR LIFE WORK THAT BOTH 
SHALL BECOME A PART OF A GREAT TRADITION. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, June 1, 1926. DARWIN P. KinGsLEy, President. 
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CANADIAN BUSINESS 


Casualty Companies Make Gains in 
1925 


COMPENSATION LOSSES HIGH 


Other Lines Showed Good Underwriting 
Results 


Ortawa, CANADA, June 28.—A greatly in- 
creased underwriting income and a reduced loss 
ratio were the outstanding features of the cas- 
ualty insurance business in Canada in 1925. 
There was unusual expansion in the casualty 
business and a new record was established in 
nearly all lines. 

There was an increase in compensation pre- 
miums, but the losses in this section were ex- 
ceptionally heavy and the underwriting experi- 
ence was unsatisfactory. 

It is gratifying to record that the conditions 
in personal accident and sickness lines were 
good, and so far as the accident coverage alone 
is concerned, profitable. There was develop- 
ment in automobile insurance and loss ratios 
were not unsatisfactory on this coverage. The 
earthquake record of 1925 was remarkably 
good, there being no losses. Hail premiums 
were much higher than in 1924 and loss ratio 
lower. A profit was derived from this business. 
The volume of plate glass business for 10925 
was somewhat lower than 1924 but it has made 
reasonable profit. The year 1925, as regards 
fidelity and surety, was quite generally con- 
ceded favorable. The volume of business in- 
creased materially and losses were favorable. 
Burglary and inland transportation lines were 
active. In the minor branches when premiums 
and losses are considered the companies made 
a fair margin of profit. 

During the year 1925, the premium income 
was $26,288,805, as against premium income of 
$23,291,806, in 1924. In 1925 the companies 
paid in claims a total of $12,426,139, as against 
$11,324,303, in 1924. The loss ratio in 1924 was 
48.61, and in 1925 it was 47.26. 

The experience under the various classes of 
casualty insurance for 19025 was as follows: 


Net Net 

Premiums Losses Per 

Accident Written Incurred Cent 

(1) Personal acci... $2,780,174 $1,124,875 40.46 
(2) Employers lia. 
and workmen’s 

compensat’n . 2,222,838 1,850,721 79.70 

(8) All other ..... 757,884 242,407 31.98 


Combined accident and 


SYCR MONS! oo 7. cue saree ss 1,464,601 721,888 49.25 
Automobile ......... 6,950,377 8,456,271 49.72 
EMRE sic s eeascoutsts 880,260 375,701 42.68 
CERES Gis canhtemasieeios 311,101 179,977 57.11 
Earthquake ......... sf 3. ee ea 
Electrical machin’y 89,412 18,928 20.44 

val 5 Ce Tee 27,341 6,072 22.22 
LAs or ae 15,415 5,146 33.38 
Guarantee (fidel’y).... 929,762 374,595 42.28 
Guarantee (surety) 1,018,389 361,584 35.50 








ER ee SPD 5,397,594 2,261,315 41.89 
Inland transportation. . 439,298 173,782 39.55 
Live stock .......... 68,016 49,697 73.06 
Plate glass. ...6s000- 569,529 212,593 37.32 

fee 31,595 17,129 54.21 
DIGRESS. 5 os osc c.ccees 1,624,450 941,088 57.93 
Steam boiler ........ 412,972 22,674 5.42 
TROSNRUO- ~ 5 <6 a6: 8c orer 179,928 80,196 16.78 

RC ls en blo eel ag $26,288,805 $12,426,189 47.26 


MORE NEWSPAPER POLICIES 


Des Moines Dailies to Issue Accident In- 
surance 


Des Moines, Ia., June 28.—The Des Moines 
newspapers announced last week that each 
would henceforth issue to its readers accident 
insurance upon the payment of one dollar, the 
same to be effective for one year. No medical 

The Daily Capital 
for $10,000 will be is- 
leath from any cause 


examination is reauired. 
announces that a po* 
sued against accidenta 
and lesser amounts are set aside for bodily in- 
-mnity for partial dis- 
Life Insurance Com- 
Losses 


juries with weekly 1 
ability. The Contineni: 
pany of St. Louis issues 

are to be adjudicated by L 


solicies. 

Ricketts, cir- 
culation manager. 

The Daily Register and the 
offer $7500 in case of accidental death from 
any cause, through the Federal Life Insurance 
Company, with remuneration for loss of limb 
or sight and a weekly allotment for partial 
disability. No medical examination is required. 
Adjustment will be made through Ross I.. 
3unting, State manager for the Federal Life. 


svening Tribune 


PLANNING FIRST CONVENTION 


Insurance Claim Association of America Is 
Under Way 


The new Insurance Claim Association of 
America, the secretary of which is located at 
643 First National Bank building, Chicago, is 
planning to hold its first convention in the near 
future. This organization, it will be recalled. 
is the outgrowth of a bodv formed in the South 
some time ago with the idea of bringing to- 
gether insurance adiusters, attorneys, physi- 
cians and garage owners as well as others who 
might be interested in the settlement of claims, 
particularly those arising under automobile in- 
surance contracts. The Association was first 
launched at Gulfport, Miss., and the proposal 
to make it national in scope was recently put 
into effect. 

One plan of the new Insurance Claim Asso- 
ciation is to have a garage in every county 
throughout the United States authorized to 
take care of automobile repairs. 

Temporary officers of the Association are: 
George N. Welsh. assistant attornev for the 
public administrator in Cook county, IIl., presi- 
dent, and Herbert F. Wenzel. superintendent 
of claims for M. O. Tate, Chicago, secretary. 
Harold C. 
Malchow, insurance attorney of Biloxi, Miss.: 
Murphy O. Tate, insurance attorney at Chi- 
cago; Arthur L. Ladd, insurance adjuster at 
Chicago; Dr. O. F. Scott, insurance phvsician 
at Chicago, and Bert P. Whitehead of the 
Wisconsin Casualty Service Company. 


The temporary directors are: 





Milo A. Nealy Appointed 
Milo A. Nealy, recently manager of the 
Philadelphia branch of the London and Lan- 
cashire Indemnity, has been appointed man- 
ager of the liability and compensation depart- 
ment of the Constitution Indemnity Company 
of the Quaker City. 
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INTEGRITY MUTUAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Allied Concerns Being Examined by 
Department 
Curcaco, Itt., June 26.—Pending the report 
of the receiver’s examination of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty of Chicago, there have been 
no special developments in the case. The re- 
ceiver and his attorney are now getting the 
concern’s books into shape to learn what the 
financial situation is. Estimates have placed 

the impairment at $1,000,000 or more. 

In the meantime one of the other concerns 
associated with the Integrity Casualty under 
J. C. Adderly & Company direction is being 
examined by various State departments to see 
if it has been affected. The Adderly Company, 
which is expected to be able to pay not more 
than 30 cents on the dollar is said to owe the 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire, the concern under 
examination, more than $100,000. President 
Adderly is quoted as saying he expects the 
convention examination of the Ohio Millers 
Mutual will reveal a reduction of $250,000 in 
the concern’s surplus, which was claimed to be 
$400,000, as of December 31, 1925. 

It is stated that the business of the Integrity 
Mutual Fire, the second associated concern, will 
be reinsured and the concern liquidated. 

The Illinois law permits a mutual to write a 
non-assessable policy when its surplus is equal 
to the capital required of a stock company writ- 
ing the same kinds of insurance. 

The Integrity Mutual Casualty wrote several 
kinds of insurance, as reported to the Illinois 
department in its December 31 statement, these 
lines classifying under six of the divisions in 
the law and would call for a surplus of $350,000. 

The purported surplus was $325,000 on 
December 31, yet a receiver was appointed May 
29 and estimates of the impairment run as 
high as $1,c00,000 or even more. Of course, 
the company did not lose $1,325,000 in five 
months, and it is hardly to be supposed that 
the surplus actually was as reported on Decem- 
ber 31. 





Middle-west 
Casualty Company 


writing most approved Accident 
and Health forms on A, B, C 
and D risks (commercial plan) 
in eight States, wants Produc- 
tion Manager who has record as 
personal producer and is capable 
of managing agents. Good sal- 
ary and Home Office connection 
to man who can qualify. When 
writing give age, experience, 
present connection and refer- 
ences. 


All correspondence treated in 
strictest confidence. Address 
XYZ, care THE SPECTATOR. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 





Actuarial 


Adjuster 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire a of 


of New York 
Bart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
ford New York Casualty Co, 
Standard of New State of Penn. Indemnity Company 


York t of New of America 
National Union of ork 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in — aon 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 
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Actuarial 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Auywhere in Province of Ontarie, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TOR@NTO, ONT. 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


50 BROAD STREET 


Consultations 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Statisticians 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in Ail Branekes of Ensurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization, 


75 Fulton Street New York 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














A.SIGTENHORST,F.A.1I.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L, ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. ’ 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








(Now Ready) 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New edition, revised and enlarged 


HISTORY, STATISTICS, PLANS 
CANVASSING HELPS and SUGGES- 
TIONS 


A valuable book devoted to the service 

of those engaged in a most important 

branch of life insurance service. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


sets forth the history of the business, 
explains its problems and tells agents how 
to conduct and increase their business. 


It is 
A Guide to the System of Industrial 
Life Insurance 


A Source of Inspiration and Helpful 
Hints 


A Reliable Text Book 
PRICE $3.50 


Liberal Discount on 
Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 











NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW 
New Edition of Baldwin’s Work Contains 
Many New Additions 
The 1026 edition of the New York Insur- 
ance Law, annotated, has just been published, 
and is now available to those who are interested 
in having at hand a book containing the en- 
tire New York Insurance Law, including all 
1926 amendinents and enactments. The book 
has been considerably enlarged over the editions 
of previous years, and now contains nearly 200 
matter. The annotations are 
exhaustive. All New York inter- 
preting the various sections of the insurance 
law have been carefully examined and digested. 
In many cases the opinion of the court has been 
quoted verbatim. Full notes on the purpose of 
all recent amendments from 1909 to date have 

been included. 

One of the interesting features of the book 
is the inclusion of standard policies, together 
with forms and riders. The bock also contains 
notes which have been made from rulings of 
the Insurance Department. Most of them have 
not heretofore been published and are now 
made available for the first time. 

The index has been clearly revised. Titles 
have been multiplied and many cross references 
have been added. Special effort has been made 
to include not only technical !egal titles, but 
also titles of terms familiar to insurance men. 
References to miscellaneous statutes relating to 
insurance have been included in the general 
index, although there is also an index to the 
appendix. 

William Edwin Baldwin, the editor of the 
latest edition of the New York Insurance Law, 
is also the editor of a number of other well- 
known legal publications. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the complpeteness of this latest 
edition, which may be obtained from The Spec- 
tator Company at $7.50 per copy. The book is 
well bound in flexible fabrikoid with gilt 
stamping, and contains over 600 pages. 


pages of new 
cases 


Procedure of Committee on Blanks 

Henry D. Appleton, deputy superintendent 
of insurance of New York, and chairman of 
the committee on blanks of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, has called 
special attention to the procedure of the com- 
mittee in connection with proposed amendments 
to the annual statement blanks. He details the 
procedure as follows 


The procedure of the committee in connec- 
tion with proposed amendments to the annual 
statement blanks was outlined in some detail 
in the 1925 report of this committee. The 
method of procedure may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

(a) All suggested changes and amendments 
should he filed with the chairman of the com- 
mittee on or before March 15th of any year. 
Suggestions received after that date can be con- 
sidered at the current year’s meeting only with 
the unanimous consent of the members of the 
committee, 

(b) The suggested changes and amendments 
and reasons therefore should be stated in a 


concise but complete form. 

(c) Twenty-five copies of the suggestions 
and reasons should be submitted to the chair- 
man of the committee. 


INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 


The following quotations, as of June 28, 1926, 
are from reliable New York and Hartford stock 
houses and if any of our readers are interested 
not appearing in this list, the Re- 
3ureau of THE SPECTATOR will endeavor 
to give to any correspondent whatever infor- 
mation may be desired. 

It can be readily understood that these quo- 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of 
the market and are only intended to indicate 
the activity of their trading: 


in stocks 
search 


Bid Offered 
Bid Offered 


Agricultural 

Todd & Leonard, N. ¥.........-%- 250 270 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 

Conning & Co, Hartford .......... 540 560 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 540 550 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co, Hartford . 540 555 
Aetna Casualty a.nd Surety 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 740 760 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 740 760 
Aetna Life Stock 

Conning & Co. age [a ery ee 675 685 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., , Se 675 685 

Jos. Walker & Sons, ne 5 ee ae 690 700 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 675 685 


Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipt) 


Jos. Walker & Sons, N. V......... 685 695 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 675 685 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 670 680 
American Alliance 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 300 315 

Todd & Lenard. N. Ys... 02 5 ec 300 315 
American Suret 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 173 177 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 173 177 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 300 310 

Gilbert Elliott & Cig INS Mics ncn nes 305 ney 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 300 310 
Camden Fire 

McCown & Co.. Phila. and N. Y... 14 15 
Carolina Insurance 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........- 28 31 

Gude, Winmili & Co., N. Y........- 27 31 
City of New York 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y. = 285 305 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. v.. ; 290 305 

Todd & Leonard. Ao? ly eens oe 290 300 
Connecticut General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford. . 1700 1730 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co.. Hartford. 1725 1775 
Continental 

Gibert Elliott & Co.,N. Y........ 132 135 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........- 132 134 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 3 Saar 132 136 

Todd & Leonard, N. ¥............ 182 134 
Fidelity Phenix 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 192 196 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 192 195 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., eagle 192 196 

Todd & Leonard, N. rea 195 
Fire Ass’n of Philadelphia 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 55 57 
Franklin Fire 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., pa . Ce 170 178 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. V. 174 18% 

McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 170 178 
Glens Falls 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y......-- 38 41 
Globe & Rutgers 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 1450 1500 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co, Ne ¥. 


Todd & Leonard, N. Y Aeris | 1500 
Great American 

Curtin & Sangeet: NW. OY. cic pe ieee 288 291 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V. Sd Sa 288 292 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y.. ee 287 291 

J. me. Rice, Je, & Ca. N.Y... 2... 287 290 

Todd & Leonard, WN: Y.. Se ees 289 293 


Hanover Fire 


Gilbert Elliott & Co, N. Y........- 185 195 

ye ice: it, @ Ca. Ne YW 5. ne 183 188 

Todd & Leonard, N. Y. are otee 185 190 

Gude, Winmill-& Co., N. sae ine 183 190 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 495 505 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 500 510 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 675 

Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 675 
Harmonia 

j.. wa Rite; Je, SiCa., Ne Ye... 47 52 
Home Insurance 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y Pe 350 355 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 350 356 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 350 355 

J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., atta er 384 353 

Todd & Leonard, iy (area 350 355 
Homestead 

y. &. Rie; Je: & Ce, Noy hse cine 27 30 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 27 31 
Importers & Exporters 

Curtis & Sanger, N. V..... 2.2 veces 65 70 
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Insurance Co. of North America 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y 

Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 

(Union Indemnity Group) 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 

Maryland Casualty 
Curtis &@ Sanger, IN. WY oo e sc dc ck 

Milwaukee Mechanics 
Compan Ge FE Pee Woo cicde ce ccnce 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 

National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
National Surety 

Curtis & Sanger. N. Wo oii ic ccccccccs 
New Jersey Fire Ins. 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
New York Casualty 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Niagara Fire 

Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
Northern Insurance 

Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 
Pacific 

j. K. Rice, Ir, & Ca, N. ¥ 

Gilbert Elliott’ & Co., NEw. os: 


Philadelphia Life 
McCown & Co., Phila. & N. Y 
Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., 
Conning & Co., Ha-stford.......... 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 
Prov.-Wash. 
Todd & Leonard, N. V..0. 6. 08k us 
Reliance Ins. 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
Stuyvesant 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
Todd & Leonard, N. ¥...........- 
Travelers Insurance 
silbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Roy T. H. ames & Co., Hartford. 
U. S. Fid. & Guar. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Jos. Walker & Sons, N. Y......... 
U. S. Fire 
Gude, Winmill & Co., 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., NoW2.... 
U. S. Merchants and Shippers 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y 
Victory Insurance 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 
Westchester Fire 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 
Todd & Leonard, N. Y............ 
J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., N. Y 


52 
52 


720 


1200 


198 
198 


140 
140 


248 
21 


44 
441% 
44% 
44h 
44 


54 
54 


589 


315 





Insurance 


11 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Hanover 7520 





Inquiries Invited 


Company 
Stocks 


GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY TERRITORY 












In all the Realm of Preparedness 
Next to 


“THE ROCK OF AGES” 


Comes the Bulwark of Life Insurance 





Pe NAW SYLVANWIA 








{LLINOIS INDIANA OHIO 





Lourswnes 





KenTucKy 


The Inter-Southern Life affords those who are looking about for their 
life work a three-fold profit for everything they do. 


A Profit in Money. 
A Profit in Service. 
A Profit in Gratitude. 


Rae ek co aa 





If you have vision, 
If you believe in yourself, 
If you believe in earnest. effort 


then in this territory of ten states, somewhere there is a place and a 
plan for you with this Company. y 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. » 
Louisville, Ky. 
Is A Good Company 





Clean - Strong - Progressive 























Your Prospect’s Future 


Is the Same As Your Own 


When you line him up for the policy he wants, and 
the policy he needs, you have made a staunch friend, 
and contented customers mean repeat orders in insur- 
ance as well as other lines of business. Sell this 


ma tw ae | 6 ee 








contract: 

pee ato. | | eer $5,000 1982 wastes 
Any accidental death................... 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths............... 15,000 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 

(Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, 

etc. ADMITTED ASSETS......... $12,175,912.00 


All In ONE Policy PAID FOR INSURANCE IN 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 


progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- EP ere eee 88,760,346.00 
tion to the United Life ‘‘Policy You Can Sell.’”’ 

There may be an opportunity in your town. Our Vice Presi- 

dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. TOTAL PAID POLICY- 

eet, + + ed Sireetly. HOLDERS................. 8,172,229.00 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord New Hampshire seen Orvacn- gan taanemse 
Inquire! 
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On Selling Use and Occupancy 


My recent associations remind me what Mr. 
Dodge has put before you. If you want to 
know something about how to sell and you 
want to know something about sales approach, 
just talk to a life and accident man. He knows 
something about it. 

This is marked as an address but it isn’t. 
This is just a talk, and very informal, and I am 
going to speak only about fire insurance cover- 
age. I don’t want to mention anything about 
rates or policy forms except to suggest to all 
of you what you probably now know, that close 
knowledge of policy forms is a very important 
thing and provides a lot of ammunition to a 
lot of your prospects. So I suggest then that 
you not only read but know your policy forms. 

As to use and occupancy, which most of us 
like to refer to as business interruption insur- 
ance, this is indemnity, as is rental value insur- 
ance. By indemnity you know and I know we 
mean protection from loss or damage and in 
this case loss or damage by fire. So let us 
remember that we are selling indemnity. 

It occurs to me to say in connection with 
use and occupancy that we are insuring earn- 
ings. We are not providing a valued policy 
but we are proposing to insure earnings. If 
you will pardon me I will bring up two or three 
points which J think are selling points or have 
to do with selling which are more or less per- 
sonal. In connection with use and occupancy 
there are three things that occurred to me off- 


An_ address delivered at the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of Local Insurance 
Agents in Syracuse, N. Y., May 24, 25 and 26, 


By Howarp Jarvis 


hand without a written speech. In the first 
place, close knowledge and observation of local 
conditions; seasonal business; periods of in- 
tense production or increasing activity in any 
given line. That doesn’t refer to city business 
alone. Canning factories are in the country. 
There is a man here this morning who is a 
broker and I asked him about the canning busi- 
ness. He controls, I suppose, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of canning business pre- 
miums and he says the season looks good. So 
it isn’t.always in the city that we can watch 
these local conditions. 

Let me illustrate a case. In Syracuse agent 
number one had insurance on a growing and 
successful business here. Most of you know 
what it is. They moved and expanded, in- 
creased their production and I suppose more 
than increased their profits. Somehow or other 
he sort of forgot about business interruption 
insurance; so agent number two comes along; 
he has watched local conditions and he talked 
to this concern and after not very long delibera- 


. tions acquired a very substantial use and occu- 


pancy line. The premium there, even though 
the rate is almost negligible, amounts to a great 
many thousands of dollars. 

Another case I have in mind is personal, too, 
on seasonal business. There may always be 
an opportune time to bring up some matter 
which has to do with seasonal activity. I was 
in Rochester just before the holidays talking 
with one of your good members, an agent, and 
he remarked that it was a pretty tough time 
to see any merchants about insurance, but he 
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really had to see a man up the street about 2 
fire insurance binder and said, “Won’t you 
come up and meet him?” I said, “Sure.” We 
walked along and I said—the crowds prompted 
me to think about it, I suppose—“I don’t know 
whether Mr. Jones has use and occupancy or 
not but I wonder what would happen to his 
holiday trade if he burned out to-night or to- 
morrow or the next day?” “I don’t think he 
has it. I will ask him that question when we 
eet up there.” We went into this large store, 
one of the big concerns in its line. We hap- 
pened to be able to meet the man right away. 
He forgot about the fire insurance binder and 
asked him that very question—“Jack, what 
would happen to your holiday business if you 
should have a bad fire to-night or maybe the 
next day?” The fellow turned to him and 
said, “Don’t give me a scare like that. Can 
vou fix me up with some cover?” The agent, 
of course, said, “Yes,” and after talking about 
it with the bookkeeper for a very few minutes. 
we fixed up a binder. The best part of tis 
case is that the agent procured a $1400 pre- 
mium. That was being alive, I think, to a 
matter of season business—and you have it 
every day if you want to look for it. 
Another thing right along this line is a per- 
sonal experience. A very good producer who 
has recently taken quite an interest in use and 
occupancy and rental value covers about a 
couple of months ago told me, “I have called 
periodically and regularly on a big concern in 
this town and I can’t seem to get over this idea 
of use and occupancy insurance. Something 
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must be the matter with me.” I assured him 


that I didn’t think there was anything the mat- 
ter with him, but he said, “I have just one 
more card to play and I think I will play it.” 
He turned to one of the insurance weeklies— 
here is a suggestion, too: read your insurance 
weeklies and the insurance journals; you get 
fots of dope out of them—he turned to one of 
the insurance weeklies and said, “Here is a 
case of a large fire on a similar industry out 
in the Middle West and I am going to write 
to these people and see what kind of a reply 
I get out of my letter. I want to see if they 
had any use and occupancy insurance and what 
their loss of profits may have been, etc.” He 
wrote the letter and received a very courteous 
reply. They said in the letter that unfortunately 
they had not had any use and occupancy insur- 
ance and unfortunately, too, they were suffer- 
ing from restricted production a great many 
thousand dollars of loss of earnings. They 
assured this agent that never again would they 
be without that protection and they also wound 
up the letter by saying, “You may use this let- 
ter in any legitimate way.” So about a morth 
ago we called together on this prospect and 
my friend placed that original letter aown on 
the president’s desk and said, “Will you please 
read that seriously? Next week on this day 
I am coming down.” I haven’t seen him since. 
but the other day I saw a daily report coming 
through with a nice sizable use and occupancy 
premium on this given prospect. 


A SELtinG Point 

So I suggest this selling point that you do 
keep in touch with sizable losses, find out 
whether there is use and occupancy cover and 
learn all the details that you can, even go to 
the extent of writing like this man did to a 
large concern out in the Middle West. 

A third point that I have in mind on use 
and occupancy—it isn’t new to us but the form 
or preparation is new to me, or was six or 
eight months ago—is an inventory form or 
booklet which you can present to an insured and 
give him some idea of all the items of fixed 
charges which may enter into the amount of in- 
surance that you may need. Unfortunately for 
us perhaps this particular inventory booklet is 
copyrighted, although a friend of mine asked 
to buy about twenty-five and was given twenty- 
five with the permission to use them. But here 
is an outline that any man can prepare and 
present to an insured when he gets down to a 
point where he wants to get something before 
the auditors’ department or the bookkeeper and 
he can read in his own language right down in 
black and white the items which should he 
made to provide the total of fixed charges to 
be covered under the use and occupancy form. 

I found rather recently in connection with 
a big line that when the auditor’s department 
got that they said, “There is something really 
concrete; we can get at the amount of insur- 
ance, particularly on fixed charges.” They tcok 
this thing and made a permanent record of it 
and placed it in their safe with their appraisal 
figures for fire insurance. 


So I suggest to you as a good selling point 
the preparation of an outline covering just 
these points with spaces to put down the 
amounts, to provide a total for the fixed 
charges. 


RENTAL VALUE 

I saw on the program that rental value was 
mentioned. I don’t believe I need say much 
about rental value. It seems to me it is about 
as common as straight property damage fire in- 
surance, at least on mercantile and similar 
properties. Any owner that hasn’t that form 
of coverage is about half insured. The great- 
est difficulty I found in that connection is spend- 
ing time to sell it to house owners, household- 
ers and small apartments. The time involved 
hardly warrants the premium return but there 
are cases, however, where a stunt can be tried— 
and I am going to refer to an actual fact of 
an associate of mine in the agency business. He 


‘and his partner, strange to say, had a quiet 


morning. You don’t often find that in a large 
office, but they did; so this friend of mine 
(maybe you have heard the story) suggested 
they pick out fifty personal and business friends, 
‘phone them and say they have an insurance 
matter they were figuring on and ask them for 
an approximate idea of the valuation of their 


homes. Well, the thing was followed through 


and fifty policies for rental value on the homes 
occupied by the owners were sent out. They 
figured that probably it would be entirely fair 
to use the amount of insurance on I0 per cent 
of the value of each property and that is prob- 
ably a fairly rough guide in the amount of in- 
surance. The good part of this case is that 
fifty policies were mailed out; sizable pre- 
miums because there were some large homes 
included. One was returned. The man said 
he thought it was a crazy cover and never 
could conceive of having such insurance. The 
second policy was returned and the man said 
that he already had bought rental value insur- 
ance, but forty-eight policies were delivered; 
stuck and were paid for. That is a pretty good 
stunt, perhaps unusual, but it is worth think- 
ing about. 

Some of you are familiar with a good-sized 
fire loss on a home in a large city near here 
where the insured had been induced to buy ren- 
tal value insurance. I speak of this because 
it is so recent. A rather serious fire occurred 
in the early winter or before the holidays and 
the pleasant part of this is (and it is a good 
case to bring up because it is an actual fact) 
he had enough rent money to take him and his 
family down to one of the good city hotels 
and have a fine suite of rooms while his house 
was being put in shape for occupancy again. 








Country Storekeepers Buying Short-Term 


Policies 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 25.—C. M. Spencer, 
secretary of the Iowa National Fire Insurance 
Company, has been giving particular attention 
to reports of agents from towns ana sma!l 
cities and he has reached the conclusion that 
short term policies are popular with country 
merchants. Nearly all of the policies written 
on stocks of goods are for only one year in 
place of three or five years, as was the univer- 
sal custom a few years ago. Mr. Spencer at- 
tributes this to a desire to meet the smaller 
premium, although at a higher rate in the hope 
that times will brighten up and make possible 
the adoption of the former plan. Country 
agents report that the small town merchant is 
carrying a smaller stock of goods and thus re- 
quires smaller policies. There is no indication 
that over insurance is being sought and _ this 
relieves small business men of suspicion, quite 
in contrast with conditions a few years ago. 
The automobile and good roads have added a 
serious problem for the country mercnant to 
surmount. The farmer can reach the county- 
seat or the city easier now than he could drive 
his team to the trading point in an adjoining 
township in the old days and larger stocks of 
goods are available fosm which to make a 
selection. But the larger trade center is not 
the only drawback that the country merchant 
has to meet. He extends credit from time to 
time to his farmer customer, but that individ- 
ual, when he desires a large purchase, will 
scrape together cash enough to send to a big 
mail order house. This tendency has become 
more marked within recent years. 
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REVERTS TO AGENCY SYSTEM 
Michigan Company Unable to Hold Mail- 
Order Business on Books 

LANSING, MicH., June 28.—After having 
given the mail-order plan of soliciting insur- 
ance a thorough trial, during which time no 
agents were employed and a considerable vol- 
ume of business was obtained purely through 
espistolary canvass of the prospect, the Wol- 
verine Insurance Company of this city has de- 
cided the scheme is not altogether satisfactory, 
and agents are being appointed as rapidly as 
possible throughout the State. 

According to Robert K. Orr, president of the 
company and of an affiliated casulty carrier, the 
Michigan Employers Casualty, the agency sys- 
tem is being adopted in order to bring about 
stability. The mail-order system, Mr. Orr 
thinks, is an excellent business-getter, but dis- 
tinctly inferior to the agency plan when it 
comes to holding the business. “Once an agent 
gets the business,” said Mr. Orr, in speaking 
of the company’s change of policy, “he keeps it 
or knows the reason why. But with the mail- 
order plan, when the policy expires it is any- 
body’s business, and it is almost impossible to 
hold a good share of it.” 

The plan which is being employed by the 
Wolverine company in establishing its new 
agency organization is to offer business in a 
community already acquired by the company as 
a virtual bonus to the prospective agent on the 
condition that he represent the Wolverine ex- 
clusively. By this method about 75 per cent 
of the company’s business has already been 
turned over to agents, and prospects are that 
all of it will be transferred within the next 
few months. 
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Dangerous Tendencies in Workmen’s Compensation 


Laws 


By F. Rosertson JONES 


Secretary and Treasurer, Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 


When an employer has paid his premium he 
demands that his insurance carrier shall be lib- 
eral with his employees, and the agent or 
broker who placed the insurance wants his client 


satisfied. Doctors, especially good doctors, are . 


instinctively sympathetic with their patients. 
And lawvers, of course, stretch and twist the 
law and the facts to obtain liberal settlements 
for their clients. Thus all the influences with 
which claims adjusters are faced are strong 
for liberality. But “liberality”’—particularly 
when disposing of other people’s money—knows 
no bounds, with the consequence that there is 
no limit in sight to the progressive increase of 
“liberality”? now going on in the amendment, 
construction and application of compensation 
laws, short of making the employer an almost 
absolute insurer of the lives, health and earn- 
ings of those he may venture to employ. Mani- 
festly it is high time to “take stock” and deter- 
mine definitely how “liberal” the workmen’s 
compensation law really ought to be. 


Op Provisions 


When the compensation laws were first 
adopted in Europe as substitutes for the old 
employers’ liability laws, they covered only “in- 
juries by accident,” covering diseases only when 
resulting from accidents, to the exclusion of all 
diseases of gradual contraction. 

The first requirement was that the accident 
must occur while the employee is doing some- 
thing he is employed to do and must result 
from a risk thereby incurred—in other words, 
must “arise out of and in the course of the 
employment.” This provision has been “lib- 
eralized,” here and there, to require only that 
the accident arise “in the course of the employ- 
ment,” so that if an employee is killed by a fall 
while at work resulting from an epileptic fit or 
intoxication, his dependents shall be compen- 
sated, or if a town is wiped out by an earth- 
quake or tornado those employees who are in- 
jured and the dependents of those who are 
killed while then at work shall be compensated, 
though other sufferers from the same identical 
cause must bear their own losses. 

When the original compensation laws were 
under consideration, their proponents were con- 
cerned almost entirely with traumatic injuries 
and the natural consequences of such injuries. 
But after adoption the compensation laws were 
construed to mean that where an accident “lights 
up,” aggravates or accelerates a pre-existing 
disease, or the injury resulting from an acci- 
dent increases the disability from a pre-existing 
injury or impairment, the combined con- 


—Extracts from an address delivered at the con- 
vention of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
held in the Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn., last week. 


sequences of the two causes shall be charged 
entirely to the accident and compensated for 
accordingly (cf. Hartz v Hartford Faience 
Co., 90 Conn. 539). This liberalization was 
made in Europe, before we took up the com- 
pensation law; but it was commonly hailed as 
an extension of the law and was effected only 
against a strong contention for a limitation of 
liability to the normal consequences of the ac- 
cident by itself. The result of this extension 
of the law has been to place upon industry the 
burden of compensating for multitudes of 
deaths and disabilities due to vices and infirmi- 
ties of the victims, for which industry is in no 
way really responsible. 


Injury By ACCIDENT 

At first, “injury by accident” was generally 

agreed to mean “an injury resulting from an 
unexpected and fortuitous event, happening 
more or less suddenly at a definite time and 
place.” But this definition has since been lib- 
eralized to require only that the injurv be un- 
expected, fortuitous, etc. (the injury being 
treated as the accident), it not mattering that 
the injury was not caused by an accident but 
resulted from merely normal and customary 
activities. Under this rule industry is made 
liable for deaths and disabilities from heart 
failure, hernia and many other diseases due 
merely to going to work at a time when the 
sick person ought to have stayed at home or 
gone to a hospital. 
» The original compensation laws all provided 
for compensation payments so long as the in- 
jured employee remains disabled. Unfortu- 
nately there are many cases where the prospect 
of a pension induces a prolongation of disabil- 
itv and retards recovery indefinitely—due to 
weaknesses of human nature or nervous affec- 
tions, variously denominated “pension mania,” 
“neurasthenia,” “malingering,” etc: Later 
European laws include special provisions to 
check abuses from such causes. Some of our 
American laws meet this evil, perhaps not most 
appropriately, either by allowing no life pen- 
sions at all, or by short limits on the duration 
of payments for temporary disability. But 
throughout the country there is a strong ten- 
dency to eliminate all checks upon pension 
mania and malingering and to so extend and 
enlarge the benefits as to incite to such abuses. 
That the Connecticut law errs seriously in this 
direction, see cases reported in 5 Conn. W. C. 
Cases at pages 134, 372 and 426. 

In the provisions for medical treatment the 
original compensation laws were all at sea, for 
lack of experience. The German law left the 
medical treatment for the first thirteen weeks 
to the State sickness insurance, the cost of 
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which falls principally upon the workmen. 
The British law does not obligate the employer 
to furnish any medical treatment, but leaves 
him free to do so as his interests may dictate. 
The French law obligates the employer to pay 
for all necessary treatment and gives the in- 
jured workman the choice of the physician. 


RESULT OF FRENCH LAW 

The result of the French law has been that 
the injured workmen fall wholesale into the 
hands of shyster-doctors, who misuse their op- 
portunities to exploit industry unmercifully, not 
merely multiplying needless treatments and 
needlessly expensive treatments but also pro- 
longing disabilities, certifying fake disabilities 
and preventing cures through malpractice. In 
view of the French experience, when we first 
adopted compensation laws it was generally 
agreed to be best to limit the obligatory medical 
benefit and to give the employer the choice of 
the physician. Since then the tendency has 
been to remove all limits upon the obligatory 
medical benefit and to give the injured employee 
the choice of physician (which, with unlimited 
medical henefit, would mean unbridled exploita- 
tion). The magnitude of abuse possible in this 
direction is indicated by the fact that the cost 
of the medical benefits is already running, on 
the average, at about 40 per cent of the cash 
compesation. In Massachusetts, the medical 
benefits cost, in 1913, $414,195; in 1922, $1,- 
075,748. 

As already noted, all the European compen- 
sation laws originally were limited to cover all 
“injuries by accident.” The reasons therefor 
were too complex to be set forth adequatly 
here; but, briefly indicated, the principal were, 
first, the general impossibility (emphasized by 
the medical profession) of determining with 
any reasonable degree of certainty in individ- 
ual cases whether responsibility for the illness 
really rests upon the employment or upon other 
causes, such as the patient’s exposures away 
from work, habits of living, pre-existing dis- 
position, etc., and second, a well-founded belief 
that responsibility for all injuries to health re- 
sulting from customary work and working con- 
ditions, regardless of fault, cannot be placed 
upon employers, without creating a sense of 
irresponsibility for the care of their own health 
among employees that would be the opposite of 
conducive to prevention. But later there have 
been identified certain trade diseases, commonly 
called “occupational diseases,” which originate 
from risks inherent in the nature of certain oc- 
cupations and which can be traced to occupa- 
tional origins in individual cases. Consequently 
many of the foreign compensation laws and 
some of ours now enumerate (“schedule”) such 
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diseases and make them subjects for compen- 
sation under special conditions. 


LIBERALITY 

Some of our American compensation laws, 
however, have rejected the precedents and 
experience just recited, and, more liberally, pro- 
vide for compensation for every “injury” re- 
sulting from the employment—including diseases 
(generally or indefinitely)—either by express 
words to that effect or implicitly by omitting 
the requirement that the injury must be “by 
accident.” And there is now a strong tendency 
throughout this country (but not abroad) to 
liberalize the compensation laws in that direc- 
tion. Where such tendency prevails it means 
that the commission or Commissioners, who 
hear claims and decide questions of fact, can 
hold industry responsible for any and every im- 
pairment of health in anv way or degree con- 
tributed to by the patient’s going to work. The 
going to work need not even contribute directly 
to the illness, it being sufficient that it merely 
lowers the patient’s resistance to disease (cf. 
Dupre v. Atlantic Co., 98 Conn. 6:6). True, 
the commission or Commissioners may not go 
to an extreme at first in the application of this 
rule. They may start hesitatingly. But from 
such a start, the tendency will be to progress, 
applying the rule ever more and more liberally, 
giving claimants ever more and more the bene- 
fit of every doubt (and nearly everything is 
doubtful in the case of an illness ot gradual 
growth or contraction), until they wind up by 
holding employers liable as general insurers of 
the health of their emplovees without any re- 
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sponsibility therefor on the part of workmen. 

The pecuniary compensation for an injury, 
being payable regardless of fault, is, under the 
principles of the law, intended to be partial re- 
paration for the wage loss suffered by the in- 
jured person, such loss and practice to be com- 
puted from the average earnings of such per- 
son for a reasonable period preceding the acci- 
dent—possibly with allowances for increases or 
decreases in earnings that would pretty certainly 
have occurred were it not for the injury. But 
many of our compensation laws have been so 
liberalized in their terms or construction as to 
measure the compensation of a drifter or part- 
time worker upon the earnings of a full-time 
worker, to fix annual earnings arbitrarily at 
300 times a full day’s pay even though fewer 
work days per year are customary, to make 
allowances for prospective increases in earnings 
but none for prospective decreases, and in many 
other ways to exaggerate the earnings. Insur- 
ance premiums are based on payrolls: but now 
compensation is being computed largely upon 
imaginary earnings aggregating far in excess 
of payrolls. The result, in some trades and 
occupations and generally for part-timers and 
hangers-on and for those approaching old-age, 
is compensation equaling or exceeding the true 
wage loss Liberality such as this results not 
merely in a direct increase in cost, but also, in- 
directly, in a progressive increase in losses, 
owing to the strong incentive held out to fraud 
and malingering. 
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Those engaged in supplying fire and casualty 
insurance to the public seem to be indulging 
in a considerable amount of intensive introspec- 
tion. Apparently something is wrong and they 
are trying to find out exactly what it is, where 
it is and how to deal with it when they find 
and identify it. 

Excessive underwriting losses over a period 
of vears have inspired these analytical pro- 
Realizing that the first duty of an 
insurance company is to remain solvent, those 
who have the burden of this duty have been 
very much alive to the problem presented bv 
such losses and have been making a serious 
effort for some time to find the correct solu- 
tion. The blame for the situation is variously 
assigned. Poor selection of risks, an exces- 
sively liberal policy of claim adjustments, too 
over- 


cesses. 


high taxes, increasing acquisition and 
head charges, arbitrary and unreasonable polit- 
ical interference and a variety of other reasons, 
including just plain hard luck, also are given 
for the now rather alarming stability of un- 
derwriting losses. 

Probably all of these elements have influenced 
the situation. It is of course obvious that it 
is theoretically possible to charge enough for 
insurance to nullify the effect of adverse con- 
ditions. But it is equally obvious that under 
the present severe public regulation of insur- 
ance any drastic attempt to increase rates gen- 
erally would not only be futile but would have 
the effect of stimulating political interference 
on a larger scale, and possibly of decreasing 
Here and there rate advances as to 
lines have been accom- 
plished but much resistance is bound to be 
encountered in any sudden or widespread effort 
to pull the rate structure up to a level suffi- 
cient to cover present underwriting losses and 
yield a reasonable underwriting prott. 

There have been many attempts to solve 
the problems presented by these continuing 
losses by using other methods. Speeches have 
been made and articles have been written almost 
without number by experts who are trying to 
find a way out of the perplexing maze, but 
as yet progress has been slow and halting. No 
practical scheme seems to have been discovered 
to eliminate poor risks, to settle all claims 
strictly on their merits, to reduce acquisition 
costs, to effect a cut in taxes or to counter- 
act the results of costly political interference. 
There are indeed many good reasons, both so- 
cial and economic, why insurance protection 
should not be confined to preferred risks, why 
claim settlements should be extremely liberal 
and why the cost of getting business cannot 
be materially lessened. And even though taxes 
were abolished, that saving would have to be 


income. 


certain successfully 


From an address delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Underwriters Association at 
Port Huron, Mich., June 80, 1926, 
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passed on to the buyer of insurance because 
he has so often been promised it by those 
agitating lower taxes. As for the burdens 
placed upon insurance by governmental author- 
ity, these cannot be diminished by ordinary 
economy and efficiency measures within the 
business. 

There are of course many other factors 
which have a bearing on the situation which 
now confronts underwriters, such as intensive 
competition between a multiplicity of com- 
panies and their agents, the tendency on the 
part of some of those engaged in the strug- 
ele for premiums at times and under competi- 
tive stress to cut the very rates complained of 
as too low, the acceptance of dangerous risks 
as an accommodation or in order to hold good 
risks, the lack of any centralized authority 
capable of dealing effectively with the inter- 
company problems, and also perhaps the only 
too often obvious failure of both companies 
and their agents to understand their mutual 
problems and to conserve their mutual inter- 
ests. 

I have tried to outline some of the elements 
of the modern underwriting problem. Most 
of what I have said has come to me through 
reading what others have said or by hearing 
others say it. I have little first-hand knowl- 
edee of the situation, do not pretend to be an 
expert in such matters, and in fact I am an 
amateur and I hope vou will bear with me hav- 
ing these qualifications in mind. I also have 
no panacea to offer and no magic formula to 
present. Assuming, however, that the situa- 
tion I have described is correct in its main 
essentials, it seems to me that the principal is- 
sue concerns the future more than the present, 
that it has to do with the safety and stability 
of fire and casualty underwriters in 1036 to 
a much ereater extent than it has to do with 
their safety and stability in 1026. It is, I 
take it, admitted that there is no instant dan- 
ger, but that if underwriting experience con- 
tines to show actual losses and if nothing is 
done to lighten the burden now placed on in- 
vestment earnings there is a critical period 
of economic and political readjustments ahead 
for fire and casualty companies long before 
the twentieth century turns the half way mark. 

That a way will be found to maintain the 
stability of the underwriting superstructure 
without disturbing the foundation of sound in- 
surance, I have no doubt. The foresight, wis- 
dom and economic preparedness of those lead- 
ers who have extended during recent years the 
protection and service of the institution of in- 
surance into every field of human endeavor can 
be depended upon, I feel quite sure, to pre- 
serve that which has thus been built. The 
problem indeed seems quite a minor one when 
compared with some of the many great ques- 
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sions which have arisen during the last two 
or three decades of insurance and for which 
satisfactory answers have been found. 

It seems to me, however, that there is one 
area of investigation which has been almost 
completely ignored by those who are trying 
to devise a method of stopping underwriting 
losses. That area is the domicile of the public, 
and is bounded and guarded on one side by 
public ignorance, on another by public resent- 
ment, on the third side by public apathy and 
on the fourth by public delusion. In the past. 
little effort was made by insurance to break 
down these barriers, invade this select area 
and merge it with the territories already con- 
quered. It is true, of course, that insurance 
is entirely dependent upon the public for its 
existence, but it is equally true that insurance 
has failed to enlighten its patrons in regard 
to its processes, toward against the exaspera- 
tion naturally felt by those who find them- 
selves obliged to buy something they cannot 
see or feel, to soften the callousness so often 
exhibited as to the fate of insurance as an in- 
stitution and to eliminate public credulity as to 
profiteering and other like accusations. 

This area for years was foreign soil to the 
public utilities, the railroads, the packers, the 
telephone and telegraph interests and other 
similar public service corporations. For the 
last decade or more, however, they have been 
steadily invading this sacred domain, have suc- 
ceeded in breaking down to a large extent the 
very barriers of prejudice now raised against 
insurance and have found comfortable homes 
amongst their erstwhile antagonists. 

This result has been accomplished gradually 
through the instrumentality of education, ser- 
vice, courtesy and a frank avowal of the human 
equities. And there seems to me to be no 
good reason why the institution of insurance 
cannot profitably cultivate the same area in a 
like manner. 


Lack oF EpucaTION 

Tf we seek the origin of the troubles of in- 
surance which T have endeavored to outline it 
will be found that most of them are due to 
the fact that the people generally know little 
or nothing about the beneficial social and eco- 
nomic phases of insurance and are inclined to 
be none too cordial towards it as an institu- 
tion. They are buying it of course in ever in- 
creasing quantities, but thev still are buving 
with little understanding and are still inclined 
to cherish considerable resentment at the price 
charged and the service rendered. Reasonable 
rate increases to cover underwriting losses 
should not meet with serious opposition once 
the actual need has been demonstrated, but the 
very fact of that opposition is almost conclu- 
sive evidence that insurance in the past had 
neglected to adequately cultivate the public as- 
pects of its business. 

Favorable public opinion cannot be manu- 
factured like soap. It cannot be turned out to 
order like a suit of clothes. It cannot be pur- 
chased in the open market place like a peck of 
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beans. It can only be developed and main- 
tained by institutions which are honestly con- 
ducted, which sell their products at a fair 
price, which frankly and truthfully set forth 
their processes and their problems, which live 
up to the highest ideals of service, which have 
a precise regard for all public and private ob- 
ligations imposed by economic or social condi- 
tions and which at all times and all places deal 
with their patrons with absolute equity, with 
unfailing courtesy and with perfect fairness. 


TELL THE STORY 

I think that as a whole insurance is entitled 
to a high rating in these essentials, but an even 
higher rating is most desirable as a basis for 
any extended campaign to tell the insurance 
story. The achievements of insurance taken 
alone entitle it to a superlative degree of pub- 
lic confidence and approval. But unfortunately 
the methods employed in some cases have not 
always quite attained the required standard, 
and there are a number of internal reforms 
which must be accomplished before it will be 
possible to establish the public relations of in- 
surance on a sound basis. I shall, however, 
leave a discussion of such reforms to the ex- 
pert underwriters, who I believe are giving 
them thorough and sympathetic attention. 

It ought therefore be plain that responsibility 
in the so-called field of public relations cannot 
be escaped by those in command and in power 
by the simple expedient of turning over the 
job to some organization. If they do not co- 
operate personally and if they do not throw 
the whole weight and influence of their own 
business groups into these activities, the organ- 
ization intrusted with the duty of pointing the 
way might as well shut up shop at once. 

The stock fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies are well equipped for such co-operation. 
They do a nation-wide business. They have 
agents in every community who have contacts 
with every trade and industry and who serve 
individuals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, societies and institutions of all kinds 
and descriptions. In fact insurance is the most 
universal business I know anything about, and 
it is because it does touch every phase of 
human activity that the process of education 
ought not to present insurmountable difficulties 
if its far flung forces are properly marshalled. 

The insurance agent is really the key to the 
public relations problem. The man-on-the- 
street judges insurance by its representatives, 
and if they are not alive to the necessity of 
making his judgment a favorable one it wil! 
he very difficult for the companies to convizice 
him otherwise. If the agent is thoroughly 
familiar with his business ana appreciates its 
economic and social significance he can indeed 
accomplish more towards solving the under- 
writing problems of the day in which he has a 
vital interest and in fostering a favorable and 
even a dynamic public opinion as to insurance 
than any other instrumentality. If, however, 
he is ignorant of insurance principles, careless 
in his methods, curt or discourteous in his 
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manner or critical of the institution he serves, 
he can do more harm in one day than six men 
can undo in a year. 

It is for these reasons, among others, that I 
believe that the public relation activities of in- 
surance should be built up about the agent who 
had this primary and essential contact with the 
members of the public. Many of the companies 
have realized this for some time and have fur- 
nished their agents with a vast amount of in- 
formative material. This effort to prepare the 
agent as a teacher in the campaign of popular 
education concerning insurance principles has 
shown good results. But more is needed than 
the mere sending out of books and pamphlets. 
The agent must be aroused to take an active 
interest in this work in his own behalf and not 
simply because his company seeks his aid. 

From my viewpoint, it would seem that the 
various agents’ associations and boards scat- 
tered throughout the country could well afford 
to give the whole problem of getting the insur- 
ance story to the people more attention. These 
organizations have done some good work, but 
the opportunities are almost unlimited and the 
field which needs plowing and harrowing has 
hardly been scratched. In this connection, the 
co-operation of all special agents and fieldmen 
is quite essential. As a rule this particular class 
of company representatives have a somewhat 
wider horizon than the selling agent confined 
to a restricted area, they generally have a more 
detailed knowledge of the business—or ought 
to have—and could be of inestimable service 
in furthering the creation of the much needed 
public good will as to insurance. 


Up To CoMPANIES 

In the last analysis, however, the companies 
must furnish the inspiration in any concerted 
effort to tell the insurance story, and I can 
see no good reason why the fire and casualty 
underwriters should not co-operate and work 
side by side in the carrying on of such activi- 
ties. Both have their eggs in the same basket, 
both are equally affected by unfavorable or 
pathetic public opinion and both to a consider- 
able extent employ the same agents. Up to 
the present, however, there has been a distinct 
separation of interests in all discussions and 
programs having to do with this subject. This 
failure to unite in a common cause probably 
can be blamed on another misconception of 
the proper scope of public relations work. It 
seems to be the common opinion that politics—I 
mean ordinary every-day politics—is somehow 
involved, and one group of companies hesitates 
to help another group pick their own particu- 
lar political chestnuts out of the fire. But good 
will cannot be acquired through political 
machinations any more than it can be manu- 
factured, and in a good will campaign politics 
as such should be shunned and never even be 
considered. Telling the people what insurance 
is, what it has done and what it has to offer 
should be as free from politics as a textbook 
in arithmetic, and the same story can be told 
as well in regard to all lines. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


A Few Suggestions | 


Might Leave with an 


Agent Whose Commission of Authority 


Had Just Been Delivered 


By H. H. Smitu 
Special Agent, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


[From The Hartford Agent] 

A receipt for good agency underwriting might 
well read as follows: 

Mix a generous portion of common sense 
with the acquaintanceship you have with local 
property and local property-owners. Flavor 
with all of the knowledge you can acquire of 
the fire insurance business and let harden dur- 
ing all of the years that you will serve as a 
local agent. 

Don’t accept business from any 
whom you would dislike or would refuse to do 
business on your own account, and do not in- 
sure any risk that would cause you embarrass- 
ment if a fire loss should occur. 

Both financial and moral hazard must be 
avoided. It follows that successful, honorable 
people are the most desirable customers and 
that profitable, lawful business constitutes the 
better risk. Occupancy, construction, condi- 
tion of repair, cleanliness and the care and 
arrangement of physical hazards are material 
factors that deserve serious consideration. But 
ownership is, over and above all of these items, 
the first thing to be considered. It is well to 
remember, too, that if a risk is accepted the 
size of the line desired by the company depends 
upon the fire protection that is available and 
the use or omission of an average clause. 
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Too Mucn InsurANCE Breeps Fires AND 
Trt- WIL 

Avoid overinsurance. The building of a sub- 
stantial, permanent agencv depends 
upon satisfied customers who recommend your 
office to friends and property-owners as the 
agency where losses are paid in full. Overin- 
surance means that the actual loss may be paid 
in full after delay, investigation and appraisal, 
but it also means that there will be an unpaid 
remainder of insurance which the insured may 
believe is unjustly withheld. An overinsured 
property-owner cannot get it out of his head 
that he bought a certain amount of “money” 
when he paid his insurance premium. 

Use your best judgment and inspect your 
risks to determine the desirability of the line 
and the proper coverage for it. Keep in close 
touch with the business already on your books 
and you will see it grow to the profit and satis- 
faction of both yourself and the company. 

When one of your customers orders a policy, 
it is safe to assume that he is sold on the need 
of insurance protection and the occasion is a 
good one to broaden his views. If the risk is 
a dwelling under protection, rent insurance may 
be included in the contract and, Form D may 
be had at half the dwelling rate (in New 
York State). The contract will not be large 
in either amount or premium, but it will be 
additional income and will stay on your books. 
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THE “GEORGE AND JANE” Excuse 


The owner of the property may say that he 
will live with George and Jane or some one 
else while repairs are going on to make his 
own house habitable, but that objection is easily 
answered by pointing out that a few cents spent 
for rent insurance will enable him to pay some- 
thing to cover the inconvenience to himself and 
his relatives, even though he may not have to 
rent accommodations from an outsider. If the 
prospect still objects, ask him who would pay 
his taxes while his repairs were being made. 
This matter of taxes may be the one thing that 
will worry him. 

The rentals of mercantile and office buildings 
are large enough in amount for you to write 
a separate policy without penalizing the insured 
under the minimum premium rule. Better make 
the policy for three years. 

Remember this, too: That business interrup- 
tion insurance on mercantile and manufacturing 
plants will pay you “well for all of the time 
and effort that you spend in soliciting the busi- 
ness, and every solicitation that you make will 
make the line easier to sell the next teltow. 


“_As You Wovutp Be Done By” 

I was visiting an agency not long ago where 
a customer came in to pay the premium on his 
dwelling policy and the agent proceeded to 
make out the receipt without comment. The 
appearance of the customer indicated that hie 
was a desirable connection and I asked the 
agent (so that the customer might hear it), 
“Why not show the same interest in protecting 
Mr. Blank as you do in looking out for your- 
self?” The agent naturally replied, “What do 
vou mean by that?” “I mean this,” T said, 
“that you have fire insurance on your dwelling, 
but in spite of the fact that it is right here 
in the city, you also feel that it is desirable to 
carry windstorm insurance on it too.” This 
interested Mr. Blank so that he inquired about 
the coverage and when the explanation was 
made, he ordered a policy. The policy on the 
agent’s house contained a hail endorsement. JI, 
therefore, felt that something was lacking and 
called attention to the omission. The hail 
endorsement was then added and everything 
paid for three years. 

After the customer left, I called the agent’s 
attention to the fact that he might be overlook- 
ing many a good opportunity to increase his 
business by neglecting to talk additional cover- 
age at a time when his customer, by his very 
request for renewal, indicated the fact that he 
was sold on the idea of insurance protection. 
The agent countered with, “Yes, you or some 
other outsider might sell the idea of these 
other lines, but when an agent suggests things, 
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the customer thinks he is thinking of his coms 
mission rather than the customer’s welfare.” | 

This seemed to me to be the wrong viewpoint 
but if an agent finds that this attitude doeg 
exist, I feel certain that it can be overcome 
with the careful choice of one’s language and! 
method of approach. At all events, “Faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady,” or possibly the slogan 
used by a certain tobacco concern, “Others Do,} 
Why Not You?” may be more to the point. 7 


Investing in Foreign Securities 


The economic conditions which have devel-’ 
oped in this country since the days of the 
World War have greatly enhanced the interest 
of American investors in the subject of foreign} 
securities. However, there has never been a} 
comprehensive text to enable the ordinary in-@ 
vestor to advise himself concerning this new? 
market for his money, and it is to fill such a7 
need that George W. Edwards, Ph.D., pro- 4 
fessor in banking at the New York University, 9 
has recently written a book entitled “Investing | 
in Foreign Securities,” of which the Ronald] 
Press Company is the publisher. The book 
was written under the auspices of the educa- J 
tional committee of the Investment Bankers § 
Association of America. : 

The book is divided into three parts, the first 7 
of which is entitled Principles and Practice of | 
Foreign Investments; the second, Analysis of 
Foreign Investments, and the third, Public 
Policies. From these titles it will be seen that 7 
Professor Edwards has covered the subject | 
thoroughly and in a manner which will no doubt 
be interesting to many American investors. 


Kansas Code Commission’s Report Being 
Prepared 

Topeka, KAN.. June 26.—The Kansas insur- 
ance code commission has completed the tenta- 
tive draft of the new insurance code for the 
State. The code is now being written in the 
form which the commission has agreed upon, 
Many sections have been changed by interlinea- 
tions so that it will require most of the pres- 
ent week to complete the draft of the new 
code. 

The entire month of July, or such part of 
it as the commission may need, will be devoted 
to editing the tentative draft and making such 
corrections as the commission may determine 
are needed. The copies of the tentative draft 
will not be ready to submit to the insurance 
companies until late in the month and the com- 
mission plans to spend all of August and part 
of September in a discussion with the insur- 
ance men relative to the proposals which the 
commission has selected. 

A draft of the new code is to be submitted 
to the attorney-general at the same time that 
it is submitted to the companies so that the 
State’s chief legal officer may check it over 
in the light of his legal experience in the han- 
dling of the insurance ‘business as it may affect 
the public and the State generally. 
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